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It’s Clever, but Not Necessarily True 


Planned Propaganda 
ARTHUR H. RICE 


In The Nation’s Schools 


Wt have labeled the Reader's 
Digest September attack (‘Do 
School Pupils Need Costly Pal- 
aces ?”’) on schoolhouse construction 
as planned propaganda, because its 
purpose is clearly evident. Propa- 
ganda is the selection of ideas lead- 
ing toward a predetermined conclu- 
sion. And the predetermined pur- 
pose of the Reader's Digest article 
is found in the last paragraph, 
where the author, Holman Harvey, 
admonishes his readers: “You, as a 
voter, can put a stop to the end- 
lessly harassing increase of your 
school taxes.” 

The Reader's Digest article not 
only is propaganda, it is clever 
propaganda. It uses adroitly the ef- 
fective technics of persuasion. The 
first trick is illustrated in the head- 
ing of the article itself, that is in- 
dictment by innuendo. Technic No. 
2 is to arouse prejudice by using 
colorful words, exciting words, sub- 
tle name-calling words. Here are 
some gems from the article: 

“While school funds are lavished 
on facilities befitting an exclusive 
club, America is in a desperate 
plight for sheer lack of classrooms.” 

“To build their lavish schools, 
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towns are being plunged into debt 
for a generation to come.” 

“To maintain this palatial build- 
ing will put a heavy burden on the 
taxpayers.” 

The article is replete with as- 
sumptions based on partial fact or 
pure fiction. And this is Technic 
No. 3. By the same process, we 
could select a few isolated cases to 
prove that professional writers for 
magazines are morons and mad- 
men. i 

Again and again, the article car- 
ries the assumption that learning 
takes place only within four walls 
of a classroom. Consequently, any- 
thing built in a school building that 
isn't a classroom is wasteful. Mr. 
Harvey writes: “One-half of ‘the 
entire space in the first school was 
devoted to actual teaching space— 
to classrooms; in School No. 2, less 
than 25 percent of the space was in 
its 14 classrooms.” Here’s another 
assumption: ‘Extravagant educators 
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and architects, and duped school 
boards, however, go right ahead 
spending taxpayers’ money, not for 
needed classrooms, but for exces- 
sively high ceilings, needlessly wide 
corridors, elaborate lobbies, and so 
on. 

Where is his research to show at 
what height the ceiling is too high, 
under what circumstances the cor- 
ridor is too wide, and when lobbies 
become elaborate? The statement 
reveals, of course, a complete lack 
of understanding of the problems 
of school lighting and _ student 
traffic. 


TWO ASSUMPTIONS 


Two other assumptions are un- 
founded: one that the school ad- 
ministrator and the school architect 
are to blame if a community over- 
emphasizes athletics. If Mr. Harvey 
would visit some of these communi- 
ties, he would discover that it’s not 
the administrator, but it’s the pres- 
sure of the hometown—the busi- 
nessmen and the alumni—who push 
a community into an extensive pro- 
gram of athletics. 

Likewise, the schoolhouse that 
has some of the ornamentation of 
bygone days usually has been built 
that way because the real estate 
dealers and oldtimers want the 
school plan to coincide with the 
architecture of the neighborhood. 
Don’t blame school administrators 
for the parapets and Grecian pil- 
lars! 

Technic No. 4 is intermingled 
with the other, namely, not identify- 
ing any real source of information 
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and not specifically locating the ex- 
amples. Thus, the author is per- 
mitted to quote frequently out of 
context because the reader cannot 
verify the sources. Mr. Harvey can 
make assertions about examples of 
waste in certain buildings because 
in no case does he tell the reader 
how to find these schools. The read- 
er must see these things only 
through the distorted vision of the 
author. 

Technic No. 5 is quite essential. 
The article must find a scapegoat or 
a villain. In this case, the Reader's 
Digest picks the modern educator as 
the villain. Writes Mr. Harvey: “A 
powerful group of educators, styled 
‘liberal’ or ‘modern’ and including 
many school superintendents and 
school principals, is determined to 
build luxury schools, regardless both 
of the country’s tragic classroom 
shortage and of often insufferable 
taxes. This group is flourishing on 
school-tax money in every region of 
the United States today and is prey- 
ing on school boards in thousands 
of communities.” 

And finally, the perfect piece of 
propaganda comes out on the side 
of righteousness. This is what we 
call the “Yes, but—” technic. It’s 
prevalent in legislative halls where 
the politician is for your bill, but—. 
Mr. Harvey is for public education, 
of course, but we must stop spend- 
ing money for school buildings so 
that we can have more money for 
teachers’ salaries. 

The blurb for the Reader’s Digest 
article queries: ““What can be done 
to bring down needless building ex- 
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pense?” But the author didn’t try to 
answer the question; he didn’t want 
to. He ignored 10 suggestions for 
obtaining economy from James M. 
MacConnell, director of the School 
Planning Laboratory at Stanford 
University, whom he visited in Cali- 
fornia. Yet Dr. MacConnell is 
quoted (?) rather extensively in the 
article. Dr. MacConnell later pro- 
tested to Holman Harvey, telling 
him that his article ‘would do noth- 
ing but harm to education as well as 
to those of us who tried to furnish 
information on both sides of the 
issue.” 


MISQUOTED 


Dr. MacConnell also made a 
statement to The Nation's Schools 
in which he concluded: ‘“The edi- 
tors had sufficient good material to 
write a story that would have done a 
lot of good, but apparently every- 
thing that was favorable or a pos- 
sible solution to the problem was 
discarded. The magazine apparently 
had one objective, and that was to 
give architects and school people a 
bad time. They had no permission 
to quote me and especially not to 
misquote me. Both of the examples 
credited to me come from other 
sources.” 

Dr. MacConnell sent The Na- 
tion’s Schools some of the material 
which he did furnish to Mr. Harvey 
and which did not appear in print. 

We have talked with other school- 
building authorities quoted (?) by 
Mr. Harvey. One is William R. 
Flesher, professor of education at 
Ohio State University and past pres- 
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ident of the National Council on 
School Construction. He said: ‘In 
quoting me, please stress the fact 
that I object to his (Harvey’s) 
generalizations. He wasn’t interested 
in the positive side of economies.” 
When asked for his general impres- 
sion of the article, Professor Flesher 
replied, “I think it does force some 
thought of economy. I can’t help 
stating that we are building some 
pretty costly buildings. While we 
want safe buildings and functional 
ones, there may be spots where they 
do get extravagant.” 

Perhaps this is the one positive 
value of the article. As in other at- 
tacks on education it will result in 
deepened interest. People will in- 
vestigate for themselves and become 
acquainted with the real needs and 
economics for school construction. 

From sources that we believe to 
be reliable, we have definitely lo- 
cated some of the school buildings 
which the Reader’s Digest deplores 
but will not identify. One of these 
is a highly publicized elementary 
school in one of the wealthiest sub- 
urbs of the New York metropolitan 
area. Yet Mr. Harvey presents this 
school as a typical building in a 
typical community. We doubt that 
the people of this community are as 
stupid or wasteful as the Reader's 
Digest would have us think. If this 
school cost more, it was because the 
people of that community wanted a 
modern program of education for 
their children in which the oppor- 
tunities were in keeping with the 
educational needs of the times. 

Two instances of how deliberate- 
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ly this modern program was misrep- 
resented are found in the references 
to (1) this school’s “piano room” 
and (2) stainless steel for its kitch- 
ens. The author creates the impres- 
sion that the “piano room” is a 
music room. After having read 
about how “‘lavish” this building is, 
can you imagine the furnishings and 
the extravagance that the reader en- 
visions for this “piano room’’? Most 
assuredly, it would have exquisite 
draperies, a plush rug, and sophisti- 
cated furniture. Even the lamps 
would be luxurious. Had the author 
told where to find this school, the 
reader should have discovered that 
the “piano room” is a small closet 
off the gymnasium which is used for 
a storage room for the piano when 
the instrument is not being used for 
games and calisthenics, or commu- 
nity events. And what’s wrong with 
stainless steel in the kitchen? Be- 
cause of its sanitary and long-life 
qualities, stainless steel is virtually 
standard equipment in all institu- 
tional kitchens. What would Mr. 
Harvey use? 


IT’S UNFAIR 


For these many reasons we brand 
this staff-directed article in the 
Reader’s Digest as being definitely 
unfair. 

It is unfair to communities that 
have pioneered in building the more 
expensive school plants, because it 
has given them no opportunity 
whatsoever to describe the educa- 
tional advantages that they see in 
these structures. 

It is deliberately unfair to school 


architects who planned these build- 
ings, because they, too, are given no 
opportunity to defend their ideas. 

It is unfair to thousands of school 
communities that are able to provide 
for their children only the most 
meager or minimum standards of 
public education. 

It is unfair to thousands of sensi- 
ble communities that have planned 
and built livable, efficient schools. 

It is unfair to school boards 
everywhere, because it implies that 
many of them have been “duped.” 
Board members today are alert and 
well informed people who give gen- 
erously of their time and interest. 

It is unfair to school administra- 
tors, who are accused of “preying 
on school board members in thous- 
ands of communities.” By innuendo, 
the article implies that the school 
administrator is not concerned with 
the best interests of the community; 
that he has no interest in getting 
adequate teachers’ salaries; that his 
only concern is to build a “‘fantastic, 
lavish palace.” The public knows 
this isn’t true, and we think the 
Reader's Digest knows it, too. 

We repeat: The story is clever 
and deceptively plausible. It is ef- 
fective propaganda, especially use- 
ful to those who oppose any in- 
crease in school taxes. 

And it is fundamentally untrue. 
It presumes to have proved its case 
by citing exceptions. It overlooks 
the general trend of tremendous im- 
provement in school architecture. It 
would deny a community the right 
to decide what it considers is the 
best kind of school for its children.e 
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Recognizing the Forces Is Necessary 


Power Politics and the Teacher 
W. H. Burton, N. Kravetz, V. K. Sark, and F. L. TEMPLE 


In The Teacher's Role in American Society 


VU HEREVER there are teach- 
ers, there is power politics. “Power 
politics’—in this connection— 
means those forces within a com- 
munity or nation which exert pres- 
sures on educators as teachers and 
as private citizens. 

The goals and motives of such 
pressures are unrelated to the orig- 
inal objectives of the educators in 
their function as specialists within 
the social framework. The methods 
of pressure may be through public 
propaganda campaigns aimed at in- 
fluencing public opinions and atti- 
tudes, through lobbying activities 
aimed at directly influencing legis- 
lative and executive processes, or 
by specific pressure on teachers 
themselves. 

The desirability or undesirability 
of power politics in education need 
not be considered on the basis solely 
of who is wielding the force or the 
specific objectives claimed by the 
pressure groups in question. The 
fact is that the utilization of such 
pressures and forces tends to cir- 
cumvent the normal processes of 
democratic control of education. 

There should be no objection to 
the existence and active functioning 
of minority groups regardless of 
whether their minority status is an 
attribute to creed, religion, or eco- 
nomic interest. There need be no 
fear that our democratic institutions 
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are in danger when minority opin- 
ion and dissenters challenge, stim- 
ulate, or inspire constructive activity 
in the improvement of the general 
welfare of the community. 

Yet there must be alertness and 
concern for the social pressures 
which tend to limit discussion or to 
channel observation and experimen- 
tation along narrow, dogmatic lines 
toward predetermined answers. Edu- 
cators and the public need to be 
alert to power politics which en- 
forces attention to and insists on 
one opinion only. 

Education and teaching are al- 
ways related to the various forces or 
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pressures within a social system. 
From the earliest days of recorded 
history, pressures within the com- 
munity have impinged on the teach- 
ers and the teaching. The time is 
long gone since that day in Athens 
when the forces of power politics 
caused Socrates to drink poison. Yet 
today, in an America concerned 
with complicated and controversial 
problems, there is little doubt that 
certain forces operate to contribute 
to a loss of integrity, endanger edu- 
cational endeavor and achievement 
and the common good, waste intelli- 
gence, and distort truth, justice, and 


loyalty. 


WELL KNOWN EFFORTS 


THE 


Efforts by pressure groups to de- 
stroy confidence in the schools since 
World War II are now well known. 
Many citizens, however, have gain- 
ed new insight into the potential 
inherent in the democratic function- 
ing of schools in a community. They 
have come forth to point out 
the need for supporting, as good 
business and good sense, free 
schools and free teachers in their 
tasks of educating the nation’s citi- 
zens. 

The development of power poli- 
tics in relation to education makes it 
necessary to examine the matter in 
order to determine future policy. It 
is necessary to know who applies 
the pressure against the teacher. 
What is the extent and nature of 
this pressure? What effect does it 
have on the teacher? 

The teaching personnel of the 
educational system finds itself sub- 
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ject to conflicting pressures from 
the society in which it operates. 
Thus, the attack on teachers in re- 
gard to subversive activities closely 
parallels the national crisis that still 
exists. Teachers today find them- 
selves living in the presence of over- 
zealous patriots who are taking ad- 
vantage of the present tensions to 
attempt to divide the schools and 
the public. Many of these individ- 
uals and groups are seeking by 
means of propaganda to use the 
schools for their own purposes. 
These groups are by no means limit- 
ed to patriotic organizations; busi- 
ness, parental, and _ professional 
groups frequently attempt to influ- 
ence the selection of teaching ma- 
terials. 

Some of the attempts have been 
sincere, promoted by the highest 
motives and resulting from a real 
fear of unpatriotic doctrines being 
taught in the schools. In other cases 
the questioning of the merit of cer- 
tain texts, teaching materials, or 
teaching methods represents a de- 
sirable interest by the public. How- 
ever, extreme charges of un-Ameri- 
can, unpatriotic, and reactionary are 
generally superficially based. 

Pressures can result in voluntary 
censorship. Academic freedom 
should not include the right of 
teachers to say or to teach anything 
they desire; rather it should repre- 
sent the responsibility of teachers to 
promote fair inquiry and to elim- 
inate harmful conflicts whenever 
possible. The teacher must avoid 
voluntary or submissive censorship 
and stand firm against pressures to 
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control his teachings. One of the 
serious dangers today is that, re- 
gardless of the motives of lay 
groups, teachers will in many in- 
stances tend to select materials on 
the basis of remaining free from at- 
tack from outside groups rather than 
on the basis of the true goals of the 
school in a democratic society. 

Another factor involved in teach- 
er conformity to censorship by pres- 
sure groups is that there is evidence 
of educational losses. Methods 
based on recent scientific data re- 
garding such factors as readiness, 
the place of drill, and child growth 
and development are replaced by 
methods which dominated the class- 
room of more than a generation 
ago. Democratic methods and 
understandings necessary for the 
proper functioning of a citizen in a 
democracy are challenged. An un- 
fortunate result of such pressure is 
that teachers are acquiescing to these 
demands. Equally as unfortunate is 
the result that this fear prevents the 
introduction of modern methods in 
many other schools. 


PLAY IT SAFE 


Another type of voluntary cen- 
sorship is producing an equally dis- 
astrous effect. Teachers who fear 
outside pressure question the ad- 
visability of introducing controver- 
sial issues and teaching materials. 
Often they decide it is safer to 
sacrifice such issues than to risk 
conflicts with the community. 

Further evidence of the insecurity 
of the times is the concern for 
loyalty oaths to be taken by teachers. 
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POWER POLITICS z 


Those responsible for the enactment 
of special oath laws do not realize 
that this will not only fail to ac- 
complish the objective but will also 
tend to destroy in the school pro- 
gram the ideal which the oaths are 
designed to preserve. 

Obviously the teacher must be al- 
lowed the same freedom of expres- 
sion and thought allowed any other 
citizen in a democracy. Teachers do 
not object to loyalty oaths because 
they are or ever have been Com- 
munist-party members or sympa- 
thizers, but because this tends to 
set them apart as ones whose loyalty 
is challenged. 

There is a lack of agreement as to 
the means of restraining Commu- 
nist influences in the schools. Where 
laws have been passed, will teachers 
be willing to speak or to present to 
a class controversial issues without 
fear of being branded subversive? 
No logical thinker would agree that 
the teacher has the right to use the 
classroom to promote prejudiced or 
partisan viewpoints. Teachers have 
duties as well as rights. On the 
other hand, no logical thinker 
should desire to restrict the teacher 
in the development of a free and 
intelligent citizenship. In many re- 
spects the pressures exerted by vocal 
individuals and groups are more 
damaging than the so-called subver- 
sive activities of which teachers are 
accused. 

Many of the groups that instigate 
the pressures are made up of sev- 
eral distinct organizations. The ac- 
tive pressure group may be com- 
posed of a combination of various 
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groups representing business, pa- 
triotic, labor, parental, professional, 
and similar interests. Even though 
these groups may not be concerned 
with a single ultimate objective, they 
do have common ground in that 
each has an interest to protect. 

It must be recognized that the 
emergence of social, economic, and 
political changes which have oc- 
curred within our society during the 
past 50 years, have been accom- 
panied by corresponding changes in 
the school. In making the changes 
in the educational program, the 
teacher has faced to various degrees 
the effects of pressure groups. The 
present period is represented by an 
intensification of pressures which 
places a greater responsibility on the 
teacher. Since he should play a sig- 
nificant role in determining this cul- 
tural pattern, there is a need for a 
clarification of his position with re- 
spect to power politics. 


SCHOOLS SHAPE CHANGE 


Are the schools to be concerned 
with the shaping of these societal 
changes? Should the role of the 
teacher be different during a period 
of national crisis than it is during 
normal conditions? Does the right to 
select teaching materials carry with 
it the responsibility to inform the 
school community regarding the 
purposes and values to be derived 
from the use of these materials? 
Will selfcensorship ultimately mean 
that teachers will become merely 
automatists for the prevailing force? 
Should the teacher maintain a posi- 
tion of complete disregard for po- 


litical pressures? Obviously these 
and similar questions demand a con- 
siderable amount of attention. 

Two extreme points of view may 
be taken by the teacher. One would 
be to proceed with what is thought 
to be the most desirable educa- 
tional program for the children of 
the school community with no con- 
sideration for the influences outside 
of the school organization. The 
other position would be the ultimate 
of selfcensorship that would have 
the result of destroying the effec- 
tiveness of the education. 

Neither of these extremes is ac- 
ceptable. Teachers should be as- 
sured their full rights as citizens 
to participate in activities: conducive 
to democratic principles. 

Teachers must learn to recognize 
there are differences in the numer- 
ous outside pressures. The selfish 
demands of a group should not be 
confused with the sincere demand 
which is representative of a higher 
expression of a conscientious group. 
Although the teacher should seldom 
if ever find it necessary to sacrifice 
principles of an effective program 
for the selfish demands of a mi- 
nority, he should accept responsi- 
bility for providing all groups with 
relevant data. This involves the 
establishment of a dynamic public 
relations program. 

This is a critical period in edu- 
cational development. Conflicting 
ideologies and beliefs make it neces- 
sary that the teacher recognize these 
various forces in order that there 
may be assurance of the mainte- 
nance of the freedom to learn. © 
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They're Worth an A” for Effort, but 
Our Report Cards Are Failing 


CHARLES H. WILSON 


In NEA Journal 


y are a lot of people who 
don’t like my attitude about grades 
and report cards. They think I’m a 
communist or something. 

Where do I stand on grades and 
report cards? I don’t put much stock 
in them. I don’t object to them as 
such. My point is that grades are 
contrary to, and incompatible with, 
our single-ladder school system. 

I see no objection whatsoever to 
grades in medical schools, law 
schools, engineering schools, or any 
other professional schools where the 
object is to graduate first-class tech- 
nicians. 

But, I submit, the purpose of an 
elementary school, high school, or 
liberal arts college is not to grad- 
uate first-class technicians. The pur- 
pose of these schools, as I see it, is 
to educate people. 

All people, you ask? Well, cer- 
tainly all in the elementary and 
secondary schools. I won't argue 
about the liberal arts college. Per- 
sonally, I'd like to see the cultural 
values of the liberal arts college 
spread as broadly as possible. How- 
ever, if liberal arts colleges don’t 
want to bother with anyone but the 
upper 5 or 10 percent of our popu- 
lation, that’s their battle with the 
American people. 

But in the elementary and second- 
ary schools, the American people 
have already spoken. They've told 
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us that they want a// the children in 
school. And so far they feel that 
they want them in the same kind of 
school. They haven’t provided one 
school for the intellectual and eco- 
nomic elite, and another school for 
the remainder of us. 

They have provided one genuine- 
ly democratic single-ladder school 
system. Every child, whether he at- 
tends a public, parochial, or private 
school, enters kindergarten or first 
grade, proceeds up the rungs of the 
elementary-school and high-school 
ladder, and goes on to college if his 
abilities, interests, and finances per- 
mit. 

“What's so unique about this?” 
you ask. Well, try to name another 
country in the world that is trying 
this system. In England (as I under- 
stand), at the age of 11, the bright 
boys and girls, along with the 
wealthy, are shuttled into schools 
open only to those who can afford 
the tuition or who can gain entrance 
through national examinations. 

In Germany, the bright ones are 
chosen at age 10 and may go into 
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the higher school while the average 
ones go to the Mittelschule. 

And in Russia, where currently 
the most intensive educational ef- 
forts in the world are being made, 
the evidence seems clear that em- 
phasis is placed on the bright—the 
future scientists, technicians, schol- 
ars. I know of no evidence that 
Russia is attempting anything re- 
motely like our compulsory, mass, 
single-ladder system of education. 


CONFUSION REIGNS 


I am not going to argue the com- 
parative merits of dual- and single- 
ladder education. But I am saying 
that although Americans have ac- 


cepted the single-ladder system, © 


they are as confused by it as is 
humanly possible. This confusion 
is apparent in many areas—the cost, 
the number and quality of teachers 
required, methods, goals, and what- 
have-you. But it is in the grading 
system that this confusion is particu- 
larly apparent. 

In essence, a grade is a selective 
device. It is a technique for separat- 
ing the men from the boys. If prop- 
erly used, it should be a measure of 
achievement. And that’s fine—if 
the purpose of the school is to sep- 
arate the men from the boys. How- 
ever, this is not the purpose of the 
American school. In every state of 
the union, the citizens have deter- 
mined that all of our children will 
attend the same kind of school. And 
then we have superimposed on this 
system a grading system that is in 
opposition to what the school itself 
is organized to do—namely, to edu- 


cate each child to the maximum of 
his potential. 

Who is it that suffers most in this 
competitive marking system? Some 
teachers say that it is the dull, slow- 
learning child who develops com- 
plexes and frustrations while beat- 
ing his head against superior com- 
petition. 

I don’t doubt they are right. I 
deplore, however, a tendency among 
these teachers to gear an entire pro- 
gram of studies to these slow learn- 
ers. What about the average and the 
brilliant? 

I believe it is the brilliant child 
who becomes the tragedy of our 
grading system. With little effort or 
challenge, he easily earns his A 
against inferior competition. He 
coasts through the elementary and 
secondary school, never seriously 
challenged, completely reassured by 
his A’s that he is the brightest chap 
in his class and that the world is his 
oyster. Not until he arrives at the 
level of our most selective universi- 
ties is he ever put to any real test, 
and by then he has wasted 12 of 
the best learning years of his life! 

Of course most teachers are 
vaguely aware of this dilemma. 
Witness the mad flurry of studies to 
correct the situation. And what hap- 
pens? A, B, C, D, F goes out the 
window. In comes S, G, A, P, U 
(Superior, Good, Average, Poor, 
Unsatisfactory); or M, O, E, S$, G 
(Magnificent, Outstanding, Excep- 
tional, Superior, Good) ; or P, D, S, 
A, B (Peachy, Dandy, So-so, Awful, 
Bum). 

After two years of study and an 
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expensive printing job, the net effect 
on education amounts to no more 
than a change of hats. But the basic 
dilemma remains unchanged. We 
still have our single-ladder system, 
overcrowded classes, and a selective 
grading system that doesn’t select. 
We still pass kids on to the next 
rung of the ladder. We have to. 
There are too many waiting on the 
rung below. 


NEW SYSTEM NEEDED 


I do not pretend that throwing 
out the report card will solve the 
teacher shortage or overcrowded 
classrooms. However, it is my con- 
tention that along with competent 
teachers and reasonable class size, 
we need a system of pupil evalua- 
tion that makes sense. 

We need to think of students as 
individuals with different interests 
and potential. We need to think of 
the individuals in a classroom as 
parents think of their children—not 


as people to be graded one against 
the other, but as members of the 
family with different problems, 
tastes, and habits. It makes as much 
sense to ‘‘grade”’ in the home as in 
the school. 

But enough of this. It’s time to 
change our report cards. Appoint a 
committee. Select a chairman. Write 
a hundred schools. Sort out the 
cards. Analyze the results? Now, 
let's be different. What is it a 
parent should know about his child? 
How bright is he? Whoops—don’t 
reveal that. How hard he’s work- 
ing? Really can’t tell—might be his 
metabolism that’s slowing him 
down. Ah, here we are. Two 
grades: A, B, C, D, F for achieve- 
ment; and V, W, X, Y, Z, for 
effort. 

What's your question, sir? The 
meaning of FV? Why, that means 
your lad worked up to his maximum 
and he still flunked. Ouch! I can 
sue for that, you know. e 


ARENTS of kindergarten pupils in Indiana, Pa., public 


schools receive a colorful report of their child’s school ac- 
tivities. The card, which uses red, yellow, and blue colors on 
white paper stock, is illustrated with stick figures in each of 
the categories in which the child is being graded. These 
categories include such things as: “I put on and take off my 
own wraps’; “I follow directions accurately’’; “I finish my 
work promptly’; ‘I work with others and play well with 
others” ; “I express myself with paint, clay, crayons, blocks, 
and scissors’; “I keep my hands to myself”; “I respond 
well to music’”’ ; “I listen while others are speaking’’; ‘I take 
responsibility” ; “I obey quickly and cheerfully.” The cate- 
gories are marked S$ (satisfactory); J (improvement 
shown); and N (need for improvement). Space is also 
provided for comments by the teacher. 
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Too Afraid to Speak Up 
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Why Teachers Fear Merit Rating 


Jay BELMOCK 


In The Clearing House 


Due educational hot potato cur- 
rently causing the verbal gymnastics 
of educators, school boards, PTA’s, 
and freewheeling pressure groups is 
the proposal being considered in 
many communities to place teachers 
on a merit-pay plan. Thus far we 
have heard from almost every group 
that can claim even the remotest 
connection with the educational 
process about the advantages of a 
merit-pay plan—everyone, that is, 
except teachers, who have been 
strangely silent. 

Why haven't these dedicated 
people voiced their opinions freely 
on a subject which obviously will 
touch them deeply? Quite simply, 
they're frightened. Too frightened 
to take a vigorous stand on an issue 
which may well cause the teaching 
profession to lose many of the gains 
it has laboriously hammered out 
during the prosperous postwar 
years. 

Teachers have been backed into 
a corner. From every side come pres- 
sures applied to local school ad- 
ministrators to abandon or alter a 
single salary schedule to permit the 
payment of teachers according to 
how much they contribute to the 
educational growth of their stu- 
dents. Each teacher's salary will be 
based on his or her own merits. 

Why? Why these insistent de- 
mands for a merit-pay plan in the 





Jay Belmock is the pseudonym of 
the author who feels it best to write 
on this controversial matter under 
an assumed name. Reported from 
The Clearing House, XXXII (Sep- 
tember, 1957), 17-18. 
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educational scene? Let’s examine 
the arguments of perhaps the most 
vocal group supporting the adoption 
of such a scheme—the conservative 
industrialist and businessman. 

Businessmen claim that teachers 
have become bogged down in the 
stalemate of security. Pointing to 
their own success in paying salaried 
personnel on the basis of what they 
feel each contributes to the smooth 
functioning of the total organiza- 
tion, they claim that fresh, dynamic 
ideas are the product of a merit-pay 
plan. 

This is hogwash. While it may 
result in higher sales or new time- 
saving techniques to decrease pro- 
duction costs, it may well destroy 
our educational structure by replac- 
ing the cement of patience, under- 
standing, and quiet competent skill 
with the dog-eat-dog mixture of 
competitive striving to gain a few 
more dollars than your colleagues 
are receiving. 

Is this the attitude we want to 
foster among the members of the 
teaching profession? As they enter 
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the classroom, should we have each 
teacher ask himself, “What can I 
do today that will be showy enough 
to attract the attention of my merit 
examiner?” 

Rather, I say, let's continue to 
allow our teachers the freedom from 
daily economic competition so they 
will continue to ask, “What can I 
do today that will contribute most 
to the realization on the part of my 
students of their unique capabilities 
as men and women?” 

A major question arises when we 
contemplate applying the merit-pay 
plan to a large school system, such 
as we find in our urban centers, 
where it is not uncommon to find 
large buildings with faculties rang- 
ing in size from 50 to 100 profes- 
sional staff members. How can a 
principal or his assistant jam into a 
schedule already overloaded with’ 
public-relations work, committee 
meetings, and administrative respon- 
sibilities the additional task of the 
close observation of the classroom 
activities of his teaching staff? 

A solution suggested in many 
communities is to employ super- 
visory personnel, at considerable ad- 
ditional expense, to observe and 
supervise teachers in various sub- 
ject-matter fields or departments. 
This would cause an increase in the 
total staff at a time when the short- 
age of qualified teachers is most 
acute. 

Teachers recognize that one of 
the primary factors which has re- 
sulted in an increase in their salaries 
is the unity they have increasingly 
displayed through their professional 
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organizations. An effective way of 
ending this progress would be to de- 
stroy this unity and place the pro- 
fession on a competitive-salary basis 
again. 

Let’s not overlook the fact that 
the merit-pay plan is designed for 
large urban communities, where 
teachers’ salaries are highest. Rural 
school districts already are enjoying 
its consequences. Unorganized, act- 
ing as individuals, the rural teach- 
ers each year are informed what 
their salaries will be for the coming 
year. The merit of each teacher is 
judged by the local board and it 
usually results in the rehiring of 
Aunt Jane—who is poorly prepared 
professionally but has held the job 
for 30 years—at a substandard sal- 
ary. What are the merits of a plan 
that has been operating for such a 
long period of time and which has 
resulted in the lowest educational 
standards in the country? 

Our real concern today in our 
crisis-torn educational effort should 
be a renewed attempt to see that cer- 
tification requirements are strength- 
ened in each state to the point 
where we can feel confident that 
only professionally qualified teach- 
ers will enter the classrooms of our 
schools. 

Yes, teachers fear the present 
wave of enthusiasm for a merit-sal- 
ary scale which is sweeping many 
of our cities. They have reason to 
do so. Once again, it would appear, 
the interests of our students and 
profession are to be sacrificed to a 
change labeled progress, which is in 
reality retrogression. ® 





“From the citadel of a free press shall a people ever be armed.” 


Survey—A Cross Section of Editorial Opinion 


In North Carolina Education 


 EACHERS will be interested in 
the reaction to the desegregation 
move of three North Carolina 
school boards—those of Charlotte, 
Winston-Salem, and Greensboro. 
Comments from editorials appearing 
in southern papers were gathered by 
the Greensboro Daily News and 
several of them are quoted here. 

Sanford Herald: Under closer ex- 
amination . . . the school board de- 
cisions in Charlotte, Greensboro, 
and Winston-Salem become clearly 
moderate. Behind the selection of 
a dozen negroes to be sprinkled 
among white pupils is a desire to 
protect the measures taken by the 
state against undammed mixing of 
the races in the classrooms—which 
is another way of saying to prevent 
the collapse of North Carolina’s 
public schools. 

A critic of the Greensboro school 
board’s role in the tri-city maneuver 
warned the members that they were 


bringing on themselves ‘“‘villifica- . 


tion and cussing by millions of 
people in and outside North Caro- 
lina.” That may be true. But it is 
true also that the people of North 
Carolina themselves prepared the 
way for the desegregation move. 
They did so when they endorsed 
the so-called Pearsall Plan, at the 
heart of which is authority for local 
school boards to assign pupils to 
schools on the basis of health, apti- 
tude, and other factors, race not 
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among them. The machinery for 
control of racial patterns is con- 
tained there. But as it was said 
many months ago by Col. William 
T. Joyner, vice-chairman and legal 
adviser of the Pearsall Committee, 
“Some mixing in some of our 
schools is inevitable and must oc- 
cur.” Without integration to some 
degree, the state’s segregation laws 
could not stand the test of federal 
courts. 

Lexington Dispatch: As_ the 
Greensboro and Charlotte editors 
agree, the decision makes new 
North Carolina history. They are in 
accord also in taking the view that 
these token instances of racial inte- 
gration in public schools may serve 
to strengthen the legal position of 
the Pupil Assignment Act and other 
features of North Carolina's Pear- 
sall Plan as effective instruments to 
preserve the public-school system 
into which so much of the substance 
and sentiment of our people has 
been invested. And that seems to be 
a reasonable view. 

Shelby Star: There are, of course, 
many disillusioned citizens who 
voted for the provisions of the Pear- 
sall Plan in the belief that it would 
prohibit any mixing of the races. 
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They were indulging in wishful 
thinking, or were simply guilty of 
misunderstanding the intent of the 
law. 

Parents of students in racially-in- 
tegrated schools still have recourse 
under the law if they object to any 
mixing whatsoever. They may apply 
for transfer of their children to 
other schools, but this will occasion 
moving to another district if no 
nonintegrated school exists in their 
own. They may receive a token 
amount of tuition to provide private 
schooling for their children. But the 
private institution must be state-ap- 
proved, and few now exist. Or, if 
enough of them object, they can 
vote to cease operation of the ra- 
cially-integrated school. 

The Raleigh News and Observer: 
With all deliberate speed the sensi- 
ble South is showing that it can and 
will obey the law of the land with- 
out fear of chaos in its human rela- 
tionships . . . None except those 
who invite the furies believes that 
this action lets down the barriers 
to indiscriminate, mass mixing. That 
is not required by the law. It has 
not been demanded by those most 
concerned for legal equality of ne- 
groes. 

The Richmond News Leader: 
North Carolina is gone. Let us weep 
for North Carolina and fill the 
breach. The war is not yet lost. 

Gastonia Gazette: Action of the 


three school boards . . . was taken, 
we feel sure, after due deliberation. 
But now that the ice has been 
broken, we have a fear that de- 
mands for additional integration 
throughout the state will increase 
by leaps and bounds. We all know 
that it is a thing all schools boards 
must eventually face under the Su- 
preme Court ruling. While the 
Charlotte-Greensboro-Winston Sa- 
lem action may help the state’s po- 
sition in the courts—it may also 
stir up a widespread storm of de- 
mands for faster and more com- 
plete integration. We'll see. 

Smithfield Herald: Wisdom de- 
crees that North Carolina pursue a 
moderate approach to compliance 
with the law, that we seek lawful 
ways of avoiding an immediate mass 
integration which would surely de- 
stroy our schools and disrupt com- 
munity life. 

The Pupil Assignment Law is an 
instrument of moderation. Its effec- 
tiveness in keeping desegregation 
within reasonable bounds will de- 
pend on the way in which it is ad- 
ministered. The Pupil Assignment 
Law will not stand up in court if it 
is used to hold an unbroken line 
against integration. Pupils cannot 
be assigned to schools on the basis 
of race or color. Fair administra- 
tion of the assignment law is cer- 
tain to result in some mixing of the 
races. e 


THE issues and events that worry and shame us today will 
pass away, but the public school system must not.—Don E. 
Blackmon in Journal of Arkansas Education. 
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Reviewed, Restated, and “Revisited” 


The Superintendent’s Role in 


Improving Instruction 
GRANT VENN 


In The School Executive 


Jue improvement of the instruc- 
tional program in the public-school 
system in America must be at- 
tuned to its basic purpose—the 
worth and dignity of the individual. 
Only then will the outcome be 
worthwhile. 

It must be assumed that the su- 
perintendent of schools is one who, 
as the instructional leader, sees and 
feels the need for improvement in 
the instructional program. To bring 
about such improvement, the su- 
perintendent must first develop a 
school-system organization and com- 
munity relations which permit, en- 
courage, and further individual 
ideas, creativity, and responsibility 
not only on the part of administra- 
tion and teachers, but also of par- 
ents and citizens. 

No superintendent can be an ex- 
pert in all fields of instruction. He 
improves instruction by delegating 
responsibility and authority. The 
value of his instructional improve- 
ment will be known by his wisdom 
in choosing the best people for each 
of these positions and by their free- 
dom to work with others toward im- 
provement. Such delegation of re- 
sponsibility holds true in a school 
system of 500 pupils as it does in 
one of 50,000. 

Each teacher in a school system 
or in a single building has some 
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specific training, experience, and 
skill which, if given the opportun- 
ity, can contribute to instructional 
improvement. In one school sys- 
tem of less than 500 pupils every 
teacher was held responsible for 
some area of learning according 
to her interest and training. She be- 
came a consultant or expert in her 
specialty and, in turn, called on 
others in their own areas of speciali- 
zation. 

Instruction improved because of 
the additional knowledge and skill 
available to the staff. But it was 
even more important that each 
teacher made a contribution. The 
merit of each teacher was recog- 
nized. Teachers in this system were 
not “just teachers.” Because they 
felt a sense of “doing,” they in- 
creased their contribution. 

There is nut a single area of 
learning that cannot be improved. 
However, because of time, money, 
and staff limitations, equal emphasis 
cannot be given to all areas at once. 
Therefore, a plan which defines im- 
mediate and long-term goals, should 
be developed by school and com- 
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munity. Local research and evidence 
must be examined to determine the 
areas deserving first attention. A 
one-year plan can be developed 
which spells out the procedures and 
projects to be tackled during the 
year, and it must also be defined as 
it relates to the long-range program 
for instructional improvement. 


FEAR AND CONCERN 


Changing the instructional pro- 
gram can arouse community fear 
and concern if parents, teachers, and 
citizens do not fully understand it. 
Agreement by staff and community 
is necessary so that results may be 
evaluated and security for teachers 
and parents retained. A follow-up— 
evaluating successes and failures— 
is necessary, for only then can long- 
range plans, consistent with experi- 
ence and evidence, be made. 

The school can neither lag too 
far behind nor get too far ahead of 
the community if instructional im- 
provement is to be solid. As a com- 
munity leader, the superintendent 
must bring about a continuous long- 
range improvement program based 
on a firm foundation rather than a 
spectacular short-term advance 
which ebbs into failure. 

Use of the many human experi- 
ences and skills available in any 
school community for school pur- 
poses—in the classroom, at teacher 
meetings, on field trips, and at 
workshops—is too little explored as 
a method of instructional improve- 
ment. The biggest deterrent to its 
use seems to be fear; the teaching 
staff is afraid that its weaknesses 
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will be exposed just as the citizen 
fears that his talents will be inade- 
quate. Encouragement of both 
groups by the superintendent should 
correct this situation. 

One school system found that 
the collaboration of school and com- 
munity resources resulted in a 
greater understanding of the 
school’s problems as well as amaz- 
ing support for more and better 
teaching materials and equipment. 

Even with the best teachers, an 
instructional program can fail to im- 
prove if attention is not given to 
selection, assignment, promotion, 
rating, and evaluation of the teach- 
ing staff. In selecting personnel, the 
involvement of other members of 
the faculty is highly desirable since 
selection, itself, involves an evalua- 
tion of the instruction. Principals 
and other teachers may well assume 
a major role in the selection of 
teachers for the superintendent is 
very often not the most qualified in- 
dividual to make this decision. 

Assistance in selection also brings 
about responsibility for the success 
of the candidate who is chosen. Too 
often the assignment of personnel is 
based on convenience to staff rather 
than instructional improvement. 
Frequently a staff seniority system 
may exert pressure to relieve more 
experienced teachers from necessary 
but undesirable chores. Beginning 
teachers with less experience should 
be assigned lighter responsibility 
only. 

An orientation program for new 
teachers has many values for in- 
struction. Attitudes toward com- 
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munity, school, and the job are 
often formed during the first few 
weeks. Most community groups, 
school boards, PTA’s, and faculty 
Organizations are most anxious to 
assist in a teacher orientation pro- 
gram. Leadership by the superin- 
tendent in developing such pro- 
grams does much to give dignity, 
security, and enthusiasm to the new 
teacher. 

Instructional improvement is a 
continuous process; inservice educa- 
tion for all staff members—teachers, 
administrators, nonteaching _ staff, 
and superintend ent—contributes 
heavily to the progress. A policy 
statement worked out with the staff 
regarding promotion, rating, and 
evaluation, which spells out the re- 
sponsibility for instructional inno- 
vation, should result in immediate 
and long-range plans. Some school 
systems now provide a longer teach- 
ing year with salary recognition for 
those teachers who concentrate on 
instructional improvement only. 

Sound organization of the teach- 
ing load provides an opportunity to 
recognize special work being done 
in the area of instructional im- 
provement. Worthwhile projects de- 
veloped in the annual plan can be 
provided for in the work-load as- 
signment. 

Most school systems now make 
provision for recognition of inserv- 
ice study through salary adjustments 
and promotions. Examples such as 
credit for research within a class- 
room by a teacher or by several 
teachers within a building or in the 
system, special studies by a staff 
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member, trips, and experiments are 
but a few that can be cited. 

Most communities now have 
some group, industry, or business 
that is giving scholarships to out- 
standing teachers for advanced sum- 
mer work. A suggestion by the 
superintendent about the value of 
attending professional meetings, 
planned workshops, and_ visiting 
outstanding schools would be most 
welcome in nearly any community 
in the country. 

One of the greatest opportunities 
for improving instruction is the 
joint effort of superintendents, staff, 
and community in planning new 
buildings. In fact, there would seem 
to be little value in building new 
school plants except to keep chil- 
dren dry, warm, and fenced in, 
unless the educational program dic- 
tates building design to create a 
better instructional program. 

Many teachers and nearly all citi- 
zens can discuss the instructional 
program in terms of physical facili- 
ties more easily than they can in 
abstract terms. Experience around 
the country seems to show that 
school systems with new buildings 
are also making great advances in 
their instructional programs. 

And nearly every superintendent 
in the country has this opportunity 
today! Regardless of philosophy— 
progressive, conservative, modern, 
backward, forward, or downward— 
each American believes that there is 
another and better way to progress. 
Here in the midst of our biggest 
problem lies our biggest opportu- 
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Sovereignty Is the Problem 


Nationalism and Internationalism 


in Education 
I. L. KANDEL 


In Harvard Educational Review 


=*T is inevitable that national 
systems of education be rooted in 
the country’s own cultural patterns 
—historical, political, economic, 
and spiritual. It has been the aim of 
education to induct the young into 
the culture of their nation, to de- 
velop like-mindedness and a sense 
of belongingness, and to provide 
foundations for common loyalties 
and action. 

Each nation has some idea of the 
‘character that it regards as most de- 
sirable in its citizens. So it is in- 
evitable that the individual as he 
becomes conscious of his own na- 
tional traditions and cultural en- 
vironment—the way of life of his 
own people—acquires certain preju- 
dices to other ways of life and 
thinking. These prejudices come 
naturally through living in the same 
cultural environment. But they 
stand in the way of a solution that 
is much to be desired. They consti- 
tute a set of mind which makes for 
“resistance” to educational efforts in 
a new direction. 

To attempt to superimpose ideas 
of internationalism on _ national 
prejudices or outlooks is to court 
failure. The task has to be begun 
early in the educational process, not 
by displaying foreign children in 
fancy dress and stressing differ- 
ences of dress and color, but by 
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instilling as early as possible the 
idea of the worth, the dignity, and 
the rights of others, irrespective of 
external differences. 

But it will be objected that what 
the school can do to prepare chil- 
dren for the obligations of citizen- 
ship is so little compared with the 
attitudes that will be encountered 
outside the school among adults and 
even in the home. The adult attitude 
may be that it’s all very well in 
theory but in practice every nation is 
sovereign and has the right to de- 
cide when its interests are threat- 
ened or its honor violated by other 
nations. Sovereignty is, of course, 
the basic test adopted by interna- 
tional lawyers of a nation’s indepen- 
dence, and any attack on that sov- 
ereignty is regarded as an encroach- 
ment on the freedom of a nation. 

And yet freedom within a na- 
tion has been won by the surrender, 
through the ages, of a certain 
amount of freedom enjoyed by in- 
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dividuals and by localities. In re- 
turn for such surrender both the lo- 
calities and the individual citizen 
win the protection of a greater 
measure of freedom under law. 

If there has been today a failure 
to prepare intellectually for the crea- 
tion of international agencies and 
to rely predominantly on the emo- 
tions engendered by world crises, 
there has also been a failure to at- 
tack the problem of sovereignty and 
to see to what extent it can be cur- 
tailed to make the world safe for 
freedom and democracy. 


THE GOLDEN CALF 


Emery Reves in The Anatomy of 
Peace wrote that the idea of sov- 
ereignty, as generally accepted, con- 
stitutes ‘‘the insurmountable obstacle 
to all progress, to all social and eco- 
nomic efforts, that bars human prog- 
ress on any lines.’’ Sovereignty, 
which Reves has elsewhere called 
The Golden Calf of the masses, 
cannot, without redefinition, be 
reconciled with an effective inter- 
national organization. The events 
of the past year provide adequate 
evidence of the helplessness of the 
United Nations to exercise its in- 
fluence effectively where and when 
the cry of sovereignty is raised and 
when it is claimed that the violation 
of human rights is a domestic issue 
in which no interference from out- 
side—not even the opportunity to 
get at the truth—can be brooked. 

It should be noted that one of 
the reasons why the League of Na- 
tions was prohibited from dealing 
with education was fear of dictation 


and interference. Unesco was estab- 
lished as a specialized agency to 
avoid the possible charge of inter- 
ference by the United Nations with 
the educational concerns of nations. 

We are faced then with two ob- 
stacles to the development of pro- 
gtams of education that would make 
the development of international 
attitudes compatible with national 
loyalties: The first is the psychologi- 
cal attitude or mind-set to strangers, 
and the second is politico-legal. The 
question is whether it is at all pos- 
sible to overcome these obstacles, 
and to inculcate broader moral atti- 
tudes and prepare for open discus- 
sion of the issue of sovereignty. 
Certainly it is not necessary or even 
desirable to add new courses to an. 
already overloaded curriculum in 
either the elementary- or secondary- 
school level. This theory has been 
brought out in the 36th Yearbook, 
Part Il, of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. The writers 
of “International Understanding 
through the Public School Curricu- 
lum” were able to show how every 
subject in the curriculum could be 
used to bring out some aspect of 
international cooperation and under- 
standing. 

Nothing has been said here con- 
cerning instruction about other na- 
tions or about the work of interna- 
tional agencies. The omission is not 
accidental. The major point that it 
is desired to emphasize is that a new 
orientation is needed in education. 
For more than two centuries schools 
have generally been used for de- 
veloping aggressive nationalistic loy- 
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alties. To promote a sense and 
understanding of internationalism, 
what is most needed is the gradual 
development of new attitudes, of a 
new mind-set that will counter the 
prejudices mentioned earlier. “The 
international mind,” wrote Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, “is the 
habit of thinking of the several 
nations of the civilized world as 
friendly cooperating equals in aid- 
ing the progress of civilization, in 
developing commerce and industry, 
and in spreading enlightenment and 
culture throughout the world. Not 
sentiment or plans for peace or 
programs, but the adoption of ideals 
of human liberty, justice, and hon- 
orable conduct of an orderly and 
human society.” On such a basis, 
the ideals sought to develop in the 
young as the ultimate foundations 
of a free nation are moral, and, 
since they are concerned with con- 
duct and relations between human 
beings, we have a basis for relations 
with members of other nations. It is 
the spirit which should animate 
conduct that is more important than 
knowledge about peoples of other 
nations. 

There is no intention here to min- 
imize the importance of the sug- 
gestions contained in the Charter of 
the United Nations or in the Con- 
stitution of Unesco on the promo- 
tion of the cause of international- 
ism. The United Nations Charter 
defines the end to be achieved as 
follows: “To reaffirm faith in fun- 
damental rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the 
equal rights of men and women, 
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and of nations large or small and 
. . . to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger 
freedom.” The Constitution of 
Unesco declared, “That ignorance 
of each other's ways and lives has 
been, a common cause, through the 
history of mankind, of that sus- 
picion and mistrust between the 
people of the world through which 
their differences have too often 
broken into war.” 


VALIDITY UNQUESTIONED 


No one would be disposed, if he 
has hopes for the ultimate triumph 
of the ideals of freedom and de- 
mocracy and the welfare of every 
human being regardless of sex, 
creed, race, or color, to question the 
validity of either statement. But be- 
fore the tasks recommended in both 
these statements can be undertaken, 
much still remains to be done in the 
schools of every nation to study how 
the prejudices arise which lead to 
xenophobia and stand in the way 
of the successful advancement and 
improvement of the relations be- 
tween nations. 

If nationalism and international- 
ism are to be compatible, something 
more is needed than imparting 
knowledge about other peoples or 
even about the international 
agencies. The meaning of that 
knowledge would be better appre- 
ciated and understood if preceded 
by a moral orientation which would 
convert the knowledge of other 
peoples into wisdom and insight 
based on appreciation of human 
values. . 











To Counter the Revolt 


Citizen Action in Education-Centered 


Communities 
E. O. MELBy 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


C urrENt difficulties in secur- 
ing even minimum support for 
schools and colleges should—and 
do—give educators pause. Resis- 
tance to educational expenditure has 
probably never been so great as in 
the last year, nor have those op- 
posed to public expenditure been as 
determined as now. How did all 
this come about? Why the revolt, if 
such it is? 

Today the average citizen has a 
considerable acquaintance with 
schooling. In no small number of 
cases, the bitterest opponents of 
spending adequate sums for educa- 
tion are men and women of univer- 
sity background who have them- 
selves come from generations of ad- 
vantaged citizenship. We—you, I, 
and our colleagues, past and pres- 
ent—taught these people and yet 
they don’t think what we did and 
do is of enough importance that we 
should have even our minimum 
needs. I fear that our political lead- 
ers have judged that their constit- 
uents feel this way, i.e., education 
is not very important. 

Here I think we are witnessing 
a mass demonstration of the ineffec- 
tiveness of book, fact, skill, and 
specialized learning in affecting the 
attitudes of people. Why are we 
failing, through schooling, to teach 
civic responsibility? For one thing 
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I think we freely exaggerate the 
role of schools and colleges and 
underestimate the part played by 
the community, including homes, 
churches, newspapers, etc. 

I think educators must come to 
recognize that only life can prepare 
for life. Joseph K. Hart has said: 

. the democratic problem in 

education is not primarily one of 
training children; it is the problem 
of making a community in which 
children can not help growing up 
to be democratic, intelligent, disci- 
plined, reverent of the goods of 
life, and eager to share in the 
tasks of the age. A school can not 
produce this result; nothing but a 
community can do so; consequently, 
we can never be satisfied that we 
have met the educational prob- 
lems of our day when we have 
good schools. We must have good 
communities, 

I think that we in educational 
work are due for something that 
might be described by the famous 
phrase “agonizing reappraisal.” We 
need to consider very seriously the 
arguments for citizen action in edu- 
cation. 

Citizen action is needed to secure 
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more money for education, to be 
sure. It is needed to get more moral 
support for education and to give 
schools and colleges new resources 
in personnel and specialized com- 
petence. All these are important. 
But the greatest reason for citizen 
action is to enable modern free so- 
ciety to survive and grow in creative 
power. This can occur only when 
people are constantly growing and 
constantly being educated, which 
means constant involvement in citi- 
zen action. 


CONFUSION ABOUNDS 


We hear much about the com- 
munity, about community service 
and community schools. Much that 
is done under these heads is good. 
Yet much confusion and some 
moral loss surround the words 
“community service’ and “com- 
munity schools.” We as educators 
can have great zeal for such en- 
deavors, giving ourselves unselfish- 
ly and energetically in doing things 
for people. But we may well be 
doing what they ought to do them- 
selves, supplanting local leadership, 
weakening its sense of responsibil- 
ity, and depriving other people of 
the community of a chance to learn 
by their own action. Because such 
errors are selfdefeating, I feel that 
what is implied by the education- 
centered community is more nearly 
what we want in education than the 
community school. 

The school, however good, is 
only part of what we want. Ulti- 
mately, educational initiative should 
rest with the total community rather 
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than with the school. In fact, the 
school would take on a new dimen- 
sion of power the moment com- 
munities assumed conscious educa- 
tional purpose and began coming to 
the schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties for help in providing resources, 
specialized know-how, and person- 
nel improvement of both profes- 
sional and lay people. 

I realize how hard it is for the 
teaching profession to accept such a 
view. We are a new profession. 
Only recently we wrested control 
of educational processes from lay 
groups. Citizen action fills us with 
insecurity, for we fear we shall lose 
our hard-earned gains in profes- 
sional status. 


THE NARROW OUTLOOK 


Here our error is in thinking of 
ourselves and our institutions in 
too narrow a way. As long as we 
have this narrow outlook we shall 
be lonely, poor, and weak. We shall 
often be overlooked for the reason 
that the larger community is not do- 
ing anything in which it really 
needs our services. 

But once citizens at the commu- 
nity level begin to act to make their 
communities better places in which 
to live, they will need us. We will 
then become vital to community life 
and growth. Our true worth will be 
measured in action. 

Perhaps someone will ask, “What 
can citizens do?” Many schoolmen 
and lay people have become so ac- 
customed to having nearly all educa- 
tional responsibilities cared for by 
professionals that it is difficult for 
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them to conceive of appropriate 
roles for lay people in the educa- 
tional enterprise. Yet the fact is 
that lay people can do many things 
more effectively than professional 
educators. They can contribute their 
insight, knowledge, and wisdom to 
educational planning and policy de- 
termination. They can serve on com- 
mittees to inventory both education- 
al needs and community resources. 
Often they sense community needs 
better than professional staff mem- 
bers and they are frequently closer 
to resources. Once informed, they 
can communicate problems and pro- 
grams to the public with less em- 
barrassment than teachers. 


IT’S EMBARRASSING 


On matters related to teacher sal- 
ary and teacher welfare, I believe 
we would have been much farther 
along if professional people had 
been less active in seeking some- 
thing for themselves. No one likes 
to plead for his own salary and no 
one should be embarrassed by hav- 
ing to do it. Raising teachers’ sal- 
aries is a community job, an appro- 
priate responsibility for lay people. 
Teachers should ask for better op- 
portunities for children. This they 
can always do without embarrass- 
ment. 

Citizen action can, of course, take 
wrong directions. If citizens replace 
architects as designers of school 
buildings and teachers as prescrib- 
ers of methods of teaching reading, 
citizen action will be an abortion. 
But citizens have the power to de- 
termine educational policy and pro- 
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gram. They will do this wisely only 
as they have a chance to educate 
themselves in citizen action. 

If citizen action has its hazards, 
so has our present well-nigh com- 
plete professional control of educa- 
tion. For with increasing specializa- 
tion has come a narrowed perspec- 
tive on the part of the educator, so 
that he is more tactician than strate- 
gist. With the growing power of 
educational institutions, they tend, 
in the minds of many educators, to 
become ends rather than means, a 
fact which is strikingly shown by 
the juvenile and often destructive 
competitive conflict between institu- 
tions supported by the same public 
through tax funds. Some day the 
public will get tired of such silly 
and stupid behavior. 

In this area citizen action can 
also help us. In working with the 
public, narrow parochial attitudes 
will embarrass us. The broader 
views of the citizen will inspire us 
to paint on a larger canvas with less 
concern for ourselves and more 
dedication to the task of building a 
good community, which alone can 
meet the educational challenges of 
our day. The citizen in action for 
this better community, this educa- 
tion-centered community, will spend 
his money for education because he 
will increasingly be investing in a 
project he not only knows from the 
inside but one to which he is giving 
himself. Citizen action is thus, at 
one and the same time, an answer to 
what is currently called a tax rebel- 
lion and to America’s need for a 
new dynamism in education. ® 
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It’s All Part of Cultural Change 





Social Anthropology and the 


Educational System 
FRED EGGAN 


In The School Review 


ANTHROPOLOGY and educa- 
tion, in theory, should have reason- 
ably close working relations, since 
both are concerned with the trans- 
mission of the social heritage from 
one generation to the next and with 
the processes by which that trans- 
mission is achieved. But educators 
in the middle of these processes are 
occupied by the task of keeping the 
operations going, particularly in this 
period of changing models, and 
have little time or opportunity to 
step outside their educational insti- 
tutions and see them as a system in 
the society as a whole. And anthro- 
pologists, with some notable excep- 
tions, are reluctant students of our 
own society and culture. 

Yet, when educators and anthro- 
pologists meet in conference, both 
agree that they have learned a great 
deal from the interaction. Significant 
long-term results are likely to come 
from their continued association. 

To most people—and particularly 
to those concerned with the educa- 
tional system itself—such terms as 
the economics, the politics, the his- 
tory, or the psychology of education 
have a famliar ring. But ‘the an- 
thropology of education,” brings 
little response from either the lay- 
man or the educator. A principal, 
faced with practical problems, never 
thinks of consulting an anthropolo- 
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gist. A generation hence, however, 
anthropologists may be as common 
in school systems as psychologists 
are at present. It is to be noted that 
the term “social” and “cultural” are 
appearing in the vocabulary of pro- 
fessional educators with increasing 
frequency. 

The few social anthropologists 
who have concerned themselves 
with American society have gen- 
erally concentrated on its larger di- 
mensions and organizations. But the 
educator who wants an understand- 
ing of the educational system from 
the social and cultural anthropo- 
logical standpoint can become his 
own social anthropologist. If he 
does so, he will find that there are 
many useful by-products in addition 
to the major objectives. But we 
should warn him at this point that, 
after he has made a social anthro- 
pological study of a school system 
in a typical community, he will 
have developed further questions 
which seem more important and 
which require still further research. 

It is not particularly important 
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where the educator starts his study. 
He will be interested in everything 
—the minutes of the board meet- 
ings and who has influence with the 
board; the ideas of teachers, and 
what they talk about in the rest- 
rooms and at informal gatherings; 
the behavior of children in school 
and out; the material used in 
courses and the reactions to it; and 
many other things. Of course not 
all of his observations will be of 
equal importance, but all are rele- 
vant to some of the systems of or- 
ganization and patterns of behavior 
that make up a school. 


HE’S IN THE MIDDLE 


Education, this educator will re- 
member, is concerned with the 
transmission of the social heritage 
from generation to generation and 
therefore is a conservative institu- 
tion. Hence, school boards are gen- 
erally chosen from the traditionally 
minded. Teachers, on the other 
hand, are usually interested in newer 
ideas and procedures; the more so, 
the younger they are. The adminis- 
trators are in the middle, forced to 
make some compromise with the 
two extremes. 

There is much to be learned about 
teachers (by our educator turned 
social anthropologist): their basic 
attitudes toward their work, their 
concept of children, the informal 
leadership which exists in the 
group, their role in the parent-teach- 
ers’ association and other organiza- 
tions, and, last but not least, their 
status in the community. 

The heart of the school is the 


teacher-student relation. What goes 
on in the classroom day by day and 
hour by hour is essential to our 
understanding of the educational 
process. Here we need the kind of 
patient and detailed observations 
that Gesell has made of children of 
various ages, plus an interpretation 
of the interactive behavior by a 
variety of social scientists. 

Studies under way on recorded 
interviews demonstrate that lin- 
guistic behavior and body motion 
are relevant in unexpected ways. 
Sociometric observations and con- 
tent analysis are familiar tools, and 
small-group techniques offer impor- 
tant hypotheses on leadership and 
learning situations. 

As yet, little material from class- 
room activities has been analyzed in 
such form. From preliminary studies 
of recorded protocols, however, it is 
clear that there are a number of 
unintended aspects of the learning 
process which may conflict with de- 
sired goals, as well as a great deal 
of activity which is largely irrele- 
vant. For those who would modify 
or re-form the curriculum, the re- 
cording and analyzing of a year’s 
program in a single school would be 
more helpful than the study of any 
number of books. 

Perhaps the greatest modification 
of the educational system (if it is to 
be influenced by the social anthro- 
pological approach) will come from 
the study of the pupils themselves. 
We have tested and examined them 
in the school situation, but we have 
seldom studied their subculture. We 
know more about the organization 
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and behavior of “Street Corner So- 
ciety” than we do about the social 
and cultural life of children in a 
community school. This cultural and 
social life is transmitted from one 
generation of school children to the 
next and does not continue into 
adult life. It includes attitudes to- 
ward adults and toward schooling 
that contribute greatly to inefficient 
education. In exaggerated form it 
enters into the “teen-age” behavior 
reported in our daily press, but its 
day-by-day character is, in the long 
run, more effective in bringing 
about inefficient education. 


TOUGH SUBJECTS 


It isn’t easy to study children 
(adults stick out like a sore thumb), 
but Mead and others have develop- 
ed successful methods which might 
be adapted to this problem. And we 
must remember that many of the 
attitudes and behavior patterns that 
complicate the educative process are 
developed in the home before the 
child comes to school. Until we are 
aware of these in detail, we can- 
not develop procedures for their 
modification or elimination. 

Some of the consequences which 
might follow if educators were to 
seriously study their own school sys- 
tems and communities, both from 
within and from an outside van- 
tage point, have been indicated 
above. In particular, the educator 
would have a conception of the 
community different from _ that 
which he has held before. He 
would see it, in part, as a complex 
organization of people and skills 
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that have developed in order to get 
certain tasks accomplished for the 
welfare of all. He would also see 
the school system in a new light—as 
an institution penetrating into al- 
most every aspect of community life, 
and mutually influencing, and being 
influenced by, every major institu- 
tion in the society. 

The administrator might have less 
certainty as to “right” and “wrong” 
procedures and policies and might 
be more willing to experiment with 
the curriculum and with new meth- 
ods and techniques. Much of our 
school society and culture is tradi- 
tional and wrapped in a long 
enough history to give it a semi- 
sacred quality which has kept it 
from being disturbed. This acquisi- 
tion of authority is, of course, what 
always happens to social institutions, 
but the fact should be so recog- 
nized. By being aware of alternative 
possibilities and being willing to 
consider them without prejudgment, 
the administrator should be able to 
make effective changes. Even some 
of the procedures that “primitive” 
people have developed may come to 
have merit. 

The major role which an educator 
with such an enlarged viewpoint 
might play would concern our larger 
society. We have competing sys- 
tems of values, and the arguments 
reverberate throughout our social in- 
stitutions. In the schools one ex- 
ample is the problem of equal treat- 
ment of all children (as befits the 
theory that all are born equal) ver- 
sus the special consideration of abil- 
ity (as related to our specialized 
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and ranked adult society.) Our so- 
ciety has now reached the point 
where perhaps half of the positions 
in business and industry are open to 
competition and merit, and the 
other half are filled on the basis of 
kinship and family influence, with a 
shift in the direction of competition 
on the basis of ability. 


REORIENTATION EFFORT 


Currently, also, we are in the 
midst of an organized effort to re- 
orient our school system in the di- 
rection of producing more scientists 
and engineers—activities which re- 
quire both selection for abilities and 
specialized training. Because of 
these pressures, let alone the compe- 
tition from Russia, we may confi- 
dently predict that our educational 
system is going to change. 

Suppose that the educator at this 
stage is convinced that the anthro- 


The Study of Children 


pologists can help. He is likely to 
find them evincing greater interest 
than formerly. Of great assistance to 
them will be the vast amount of 
materials on the educative process 
available to them. The anthropol- 
ogist is, and has long been, inter- 
ested in the processes of culture- 
building and of social and cultural 
change. Except for the end prod- 
ucts, these processes are difficult to 
study in the field with limited time 
and few facilities. But these same 
processes take place in every class- 
room every day, under conditions 
which can be reasonably well con- 
trolled. Not only the anthropologist, 
but also the social psychologist, the 
sociologist, and every student of 
human behavior, will be interested 
in the data and results which will 
be available when the educator turns 
to the study of “the anthropology 
of education.” e 


@ It’s foolish to worry about confused, miserable teen- 
agers. Give them a few years and they'll turn out to be 


normal, Harold in Midland 


Schools. 

@ Six-year-old Bobby's first report card showed excellent 
marks except in deportment. “Bobby,” said his mother, 
“the teacher has a note attached that says you were a 
little boisterous.” “Well, what did you expect,” bristled 
Bobby. “Did you think I'd be a little girlsterous?”—From 
National Parent-Teacher. 


miserable adults.—John 


@ The children in the first grade were discussing the many 
products the milkman delivers to our homes. They had 
mentioned milk, chocolate milk, cream, and buttermilk. 
Then little Carole waved her hand. “At our house,’ she 
said proudly,” he also leave ‘cabbage cheese.’’—Dorothy 
Takacs in The Instructor. 
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It Can Be Improved 


Listening 
SISTER MARY KEVIN 


In Bulletin, National Catholic Educational Association 


ff DUCATION and Communica- 
tion as the theme of the 1957 con- 
vention of the National Catholic 
Educational Association was a par- 
ticularly appropriate one in view 
of the rapid strides in technological 
developments improving the me- 
chanics of communication. But with 
technological advancement of the 
means of communication should go 
a concomitant advancement in the 


education of man as an effective . 


communicator of worthwhile ideas. 

Television makes possible not only 
the transmission of man’s thought 
clothed in sound but also the trans- 
mission of his facial expression and 
accompanying gesture. Technology 
is doing her job well. But what 
of the task of the educator? How 
has education performed the task 
of shaping intelligent, comprehend- 
ing listeners? 

Learning, through listening, cer- 
tainly is important in the acquisition 
of ideas. Look at the elementary- 
school child. Observation of actual 
classroom listening situations reveals 
that children are expected to listen 
an average of 158 minutes of the 
school day. Considering the com- 
plexity of the listening skill, this 
158-minute listening period poses 
no simple problem for the school 
child. Considering also the strate- 
gically important role that listening 
plays in the acquisition of know!l- 
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edge, it would seem that listening 
might receive a greater share of the 
attention of educators. 

At this point you may be framing 


the question mentally, ‘‘This is all 


very true, but can the listening 
skills of youngsters actually be 
improved?” Recent research seems 
to answer your question in the 
affirmative. In general the results 
have been gratifying. 

Yet it would be fallacious to 
interpret the findings of this type 
of program in too glowing terms. 
The children’s listening skills were 
increased ; yet many questions really 
basic to the teaching of listening 
remain unanswered. And the an- 
swets are needed to guide the 
development of a good listening 
program. Some of the answers must 
come from research. 

As Herbert Hackett has said: “If 
the teaching of listening is to be- 
come a valuable part of our school 
program, more must be known about 
the sociai-psychology of preception 
and cognition, attitude formation 
and change, the relation of culture 
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and language to the development of 
listening habits of children, and the 
nature of adult listening.” 

It would probably be a fallacy to 
conclude that a listening period 
should be added to each day’s block 
of time devoted to the language 
arts. The solution of educational 
problems seems too often to be the 
addition of something new to the 
curriculum or the creation of 
committees and subcommittees ad 
infinitum. Effective teaching of 
listening probably depends more on 
the intellectual atmosphere of the 
classroom created by the energetic 
use of all of the language arts than 
on an artificial listening period. 
Teachers sensitive to the audient 
side of the communication picture 
need not necessarily set up contrived 
situations for the teaching of listen- 
ing skills. Given a clear knowledge 
of what listening implies, and more 
of the type of information Hackett 
asks for, teachers could probably do 
an excellent job of teaching in their 
own individual ways. 


CRITICAL LISTENING 


Thus far we have spoken of the 
acquisition of ideas through listen- 
ing comprehension. But earlier men- 
tion was made of the task of shap- 
ing comprehending listeners recep- 
tive to worthwhile ideas. Mention 
of the word “worthwhile” focuses 


critical listeners who are able to 
distinguish between worthwhile and 
worthless ideas. Because of the vast 
number of external influences in- 
vading the mind of the modern 


American, the danger of passivity 
toward these invading influences 
presents a formidable problem. 

Here is a situation which gives to 
all teachers concerned with the day- 
to-day performance in the use of the 
language arts a dual responsibility. 
Facts must be presented fully, ac- 
curately, and in proper balance by 
both teachers and students. Then, 
because bare facts are usually com- 
plex and many-sided, the teachers 
must give students exercises in criti- 
cal interpretation of ideas received 
through listening and writing. This 
seems a rather large order. Trans- 
lated into actual practice what 
would it mean in the elementary- 
school classroom? 

Students should, of course, be 
trained in listening for main 
ideas, subordinate ideas, transitional 
phrases, and summarization. Such 
training is helpful in developing 
critical listening habits. But just as 
the student learns to listen for sig- 
nals of organization and develop- 
ment, he must also learn to listen 
for the vague “‘they say,” the indefi- 
nite “a well-known man said,’’ and 
the obscure “it is thought that he 
hopes to.” False analogies, half- 
truths, and pseudo dilemmas should 
be ferreted out by the listener who 
demands more objective substantia- 


_ tion of statements than emphatic 
, tones and enthusiastic applause. 
attention on the task of training ‘ 


Teachers can help in creating a 
climate for critical listening by 
making youngsters responsible for 
communication in the classroom. A 
classroom in which the stream of 
discourse flows one way—from 
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teacher to pupils—hardly stimulates 
attention. Too often students—and 
not just those at the elementary level 
—direct their remarks to the teacher 
who acts as a sort of ‘‘relay tower” 
picking up the message and trans- 
mitting an amplified and revised 
edition of the youngster’s response 
for the benefit of the entire class. 
Perhaps the speaking-listening sit- 
uation would improve if youngsters 
were to assume the burden of com- 
municating their ideas directly to 
the entire class. 

In face of the unexplored wealth 
of language aids (records, films, 
filmstrips with accompanying rec- 
ords, radio and television broad- 
casts, and the tape recorder), teach- 
ers might well take stock of their 
use in improving the speaking-lis- 
tening situation of their classrooms. 
Some may have to rid themselves of 
the feeling that unless they are talk- 
ing and the children are listening 
to them, the best type of instruction 
is absent. A teacher listening quietly 
to a telecast with her youngsters 
may be anathema to the teaching-is- 
a-log-with-a-pupil - or - teacher - at- 
either-extremity school of thought, 
but many clear concepts and good 
listening habits may emerge from 
such a looking-listening situation. 


AN UPPER-GRADE UNIT 


Critical listening might also come 
about as a part of an upper-grade 
unit on advertising. Lively discus- 
sion of televised commercials might 
concentrate attention on some tech- 
niques advertisers use to sell their 
products. The meaningfulness of 
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slogans such as “The most beautiful 
can opener in the world,” might be 
discussed. The responsibility to 
communicate the truth on the part 
of the advertiser and the responsi- 
bility to reject exaggeration on the 
part of the listener could be de- 
veloped through various communi- 
cation situations. Perhaps units of 
this nature would eventually alter 
commercial advertising and even 
political speech writing. This, of 
course, is extreme optimism. Yet 
a start has to be made somewhere 
considering the importance of criti- 
cal listening in the modern world. 

Certainly it may be stated that 
this complex process of listening in- 
volving a cluster of abilities is a 
most important means of acquiring 
ideas both in and out of school. 
Whether critical listening skills as 
taught in the classroom would trans- 
fer to out-of-school life is not 
known. 

Perhaps in the future listening 
may become even more important in 
the field of education. Perhaps 
schools may become passé and only 
examination centers provided in 
cities and towns in the United 
States. Teachers may teach only via 
the television studio where lessons 
will be televised and made avail- 
able to parents who wish to apply 
for these lessons for their children. 

Perhaps this will never come to 
pass, but in any event listening is 
important to the present-day educa- 
tional scene. Children need to learn 
to improve their listening habits to 
the sticking point in order to ac- 
quire worthwhile ideas. ® 











Children Can Attend to This Matter Themselves 
What about Discipline? 


RUTH TRIGG 


In Illinois Education 


po kids don’t scare me. You 
just don’t scare me at all.” 

“We're not trying to scare you, 
Billy Joe. We're trying to help 
you.” 

“Yes, we're your friends, and if 
you don’t change your ways, you 
won't have any friends left.” 

The first-grade citizens commit- 
tee was in emergency session, called 
by its six-year-old, pony-tailed 
chairman, following the noon play 
period. Billy Joe was at it again. 
This was worse than pushing, fight- 
ing, or even splashing water in the 
boys’ room. Billy had pushed a 
boy on the slide and almost caused 
him to fall. 

“I think he should have a spank- 
ing!” said Mary Lou. Thirty pairs 
of eyes turned to the teacher. 

“Who is going to spank him?” 
the teacher said. 

“Well, let’s take him to the prin- 
cipal; he’ll know what to do. And 
I'll bet he'll spank him, too.” 

“Well,” said Pat, “this is our 
problem and if 30 people can't 
solve it, I don’t see how one can.” 

The problem—one the teacher 
had been working on for months— 
was solved by 30 first-graders. No 
one would talk to Billy Joe, not 
even the teacher, “‘so he could see 
what it would be like not to have 
any friends.’ And it worked. Billy 
Joe began “keeping his hands at 
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home” and “being a friend to 
others.” 

“Keeps his hands ‘at home’ ” and 
“Is a friend to others (shares).” 
These were two of the “rules” 
which had been freely discussed 
and then written on the board by 
the children to make their Good 
Citizen’s Chart. The committee grew 
out of an emergency such as the 
one described. Its officers were elect- 
ed by the class because of outstand- 
ing abilities to follow rules, to tell 
the truth, and to accept responsi- 
bility. The committee presided over 
the group once a week to discuss 
discipline problems, establish new 
rules, and plan for the welfare of 
the group.The teacher was a group 
member and needed permission 
from the chair to speak, as did other 
group members. 

It did not take the children long 
to differentiate between problems 
that pertained to the welfare of the 
group and petty individual differ- 
ences. It was surprising to watch the 
ease with which they learned to use 
a simple form of parliamentary pro- 
cedure and to vote by acclamation 
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and by secret ballot. In a short time 
they were handling problems with 
surprising wisdom. 

As time went on other rules were 
added to the chart. One was “A 
good citizen does not disturb 
others.’” There were three reading 
groups which read in turn. It was 
not long before it became apparent 
that if each group was to really en- 
joy its reading class, the children 
working elsewhere in the room must 
work quietly. One day the children 
at their seats were particularly noisy 
while a group was reading. One 
child said, “I can’t hear anything. 
Could I say something to those 
kids?” 

Receiving consent to leave the 
group, he said, ‘Say you kids, you're 
not being very nice to us. We were 
quiet so you could read. Can't you 
keep quiet so we can have our 
turn?” 

The results were far better than 
any the teacher could have obtained. 
The children learned through such 
experiences that freedom must be 
used wisely. In order to have a 
pleasant place in which to work and 
live, each child must feel free to 
work in his own way, so long as he 
does not disturb his neighbors. 

In working out this plan in the 
classroom, the teacher must realize 
that there must be a readiness for 
selfdiscipline, just as there must be 
a readiness for reading; there is an 
experimental time with problems, 


people, and property as the children 
develop from the “‘me-my’’ stage to 
the ‘“‘we-our” stage. It is important 
that the teacher maintain a “‘hands- 
off” policy during this experimental 
stage. As the child matures he learns 
to respect the property of others and 
at the same time to respect the rights 
of others. He learns to plan with 
others, to take his share of responsi- 
bility with others 7f he has the right 
guidance along the way. 

Each child needs time for work, 
time for play, time to make plans, 
time to carry them out, time to make 
choices, and time to accept responsi- 
bility. He even needs some time to 
just sit and dream. He also needs a 
place for planning, a place for 
working, a place for moving about, 
a place for being alone, a place in 
his group, and a place in the heart 
of his teacher to whom he looks for 
guidance, love, and understanding. 

I hear you! You are saying: 
“Time? Place? With all this work 
and all those kids?” 

Look a little closer. You can find 
them both. It is not easy. It’s a hard, 
frustrating job for the teacher but 
invaluable to the child. All his life 
he will live with people in group 
situations, to which his reactions 
will be either favorable or unfavor- 
able. His success or his failure in 
life will depend largely on the self- 
discipline he has learned. To help 
him learn that selfdiscipline is a 
teacher's responsibility. ° 


CHILDREN need selfrespect, security, and activity as much as 
adults do, and these needs should be recognized in the 
school as well as in the home.—Ralph Ojemann. 
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The Youngster’s Not the Only One Involved 


What Parents Should Know about 
the Retarded Reader 


Mary H. B. WoLitNER 


In Education 


Wem parents bring their 
children—usually pupils from the 
second through seventh grade—to 
the Rockford College Reading 
Clinic for help, one of the first 
things we ask is whether or not the 
child is succeeding reasonably well 
in school subjects other than read- 
ing. If so, and if the child shows 
in our screening tests an intellectual 
capacity that is average or better, we 
can assure the parents that their 
youngster may indeed be what we 
call a retarded reader. It is not ‘He 
can’t read, he’s dumb.”’ It is “‘He’s 
intelligent, but he hasn’t been able 
to learn to read.” 

The second important thing we 
want to know about the child is 
whether he learns anything on his 
own: Does he have a hobby, a col- 
lection, an interest in painting, mu- 
sic, or construction work? If the 
youngster shows power of concen- 
tration and selfdirection in any area 
which demands an accumulation of 
materials, an organization of facts, 
memory work, planning, creative 
thinking, we feel—and we try to 
help parents to feel—that the child 
is potentially capable of learning to 
read. It is highly probable that he 
simply has not yet been reached by 
the teaching approaches used in his 
classrooms. 

Parents of the retarded reader 
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need to know that failure in reading 
may be linked to failure in growing 
up. If, for example, our explora- 
tion shows that the child is cling- 
ing, babyish, dependent beyond 
what one would expect for a boy 
or girl of his or her age, then this 
helps us to understand why his 
learning to read has been delayed. 

We can talk over with the par- 
ents the child’s need for feeling 
like “growing up” before he can 
tackle the reading task with zeal 
and confidence. It then is suggested 
the parents encourage all signs of 
healthy independence and growing 
up on the child’s part. And that 
they and the school provide for 
remedial help in the area of read- 
ing in which the child will receive 
genuine encouragement for the steps 
he takes to become an independent 
learner. 

Such a child will be started at the 
reading level in which he is perfect- 
ly comfortable, no matter how far 
below his present grade placement 
this may be, and will be allowed to 
pace himself. This relaxation of 
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pressures added to generous praise 
for progress proves extremely suc- 
cessful in most cases of reading re- 
tardation. 

In dealing with the parents of the 
retarded reader, we at Rockford 
Clinic are eager to explore with 
them other areas which might be 
related specifically to their child’s 
difficulty. But we also want to point 
out that there are some misconcep- 
tions about reading and overempha- 
sis on reading failures. It is im- 
portant for parents to realize that 
there is danger in the current over- 
emphasis on ‘failure’ to learn to 
read—on the whole reading com- 
plex—in our minds, even in such 
an article as this. Nothing is more 
talked about, studied, written about, 
or read about in educational subjects 
than reading failure. 


NATIONAL ANXIETY 


Our national anxiety has to have 
something to fix itself on, and when 
it gets a little tired of worrying 
about taxes and wars, it worries 
about children who aren’t learning 
to read. This very concern communi- 
cates itself subtly to children and 
adds to their own burden of worry 
about growing up. The aura of pres- 
tige attached to success in reading 
(attested by a good mark on the re- 
port card) is overwhelming and 
frustrating to a large percentage of 
teachers and pupils. 

Normal, healthy children burst 
into tears in first grade when they 
realize that they haven’t mastered 
the primer which their classmates 
have completed. The sorrow begins 
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earlier in some cases—it only deep- 
ens as the primary years continue 
and the youngster sits continually 
with the “slow readers,” the ‘“Blue- 
birds,” or ““Marcia’s group.” 

All of this goes far to explain 
most failures. The sense of having 
to live up to something which is ex- 
pected of them, which is tied up 
with their acceptance at home, 
which is often linked inescapably 
with the social status of the whole 
family. Parents have said to me, 
“He just can’t flunk second grade, 
because the little girl next door, 
who isn’t anywhere near as bright 
as he is, is going into third grade!” 

Parents do need to know that 
failure in reading is linked to feel- 
ings about competition, at home and 
at school. An area of inquiry which 
the reading-clinic staff and the par- 
ents make together is into the mat- 
ter of competition and sibling ri- 
valry. Over half of our children suf- 
fer from feelings of defeat which 
show up in relation to older or 
younger brothers or sisters and to 
other children in school. 

Unfortunately, this is one of the 
areas in which we are able to give 
parents the least practical help. But 
we do tell them not to try to fool 
these children—that it only makes it 
worse. Parents are frequently deeply 
sympathetic but it is actually cruel 
to keep saying, ‘But my little boy 
is the fastest runner in his class.” 
Children know where they stand 
when they fail in something so im- 
portant in our society as the sub- 
ject of reading. What we would 
like to see stop—in families in 
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which there is a retarded reader—is 
all mention for a few months of the 
word “reading.” 

So far this is Utopian, and par- 
ents are the first to admit, ruefully, 
that they cannot control their “And 
how did you get along in your 
reading today?” That word “read- 
ing’” can become so loaded with 
failure for certain children in the 
primary and middle grades that the 
constant questioning of adults must 
be considered just as cruel and ill- 
mannered as if we should ask a 
child who has polio “How does it 
seem to have one leg shorter than 
the other?” 

But in addition to what has been 
said above, we feel that parents 
should know that failure in reading 
is a problem for specialists and 
teachers; the parent cannot help at 
home. Once a proper program of 
remedial help for a child has been 
set up and started on, let the parents 
relax and enjoy the child at home. 
Play games with him, sing together, 
cook together, watch television to- 
gether. The strain of trying to help 
a child pick up in reading when he 
has fallen seriously behind provides 
too great a tension for good parent- 
child relations. And the effort and 
patience on the part of the parents 
soon reaches a breaking point so 
that the genuine parental indigna- 
tion shines through with “Why 
can’t you learn?” or “Why are you 
so stupid? We just learned that 
word yesterday,” or “You know 
that word, now just get it. I’m not 
going to help you.” 

This breaking of patience tends 


to throw the child way back to an 
earlier and more dependent stage of 
existence. It promotes a growing 
backwards toward babyhood instead 
of the necessary growing forward. 
We advise strongly against any form 
of home help in families of reading 
failures. 


_ NO MAGIC FORMULA 


Objectivity and selfrespect are 
needed for remedial progress. There 
is no magic formula. The very first 
thing we do in the reading labora- 
tory is to take away all false in- 
ducements and all false hopes. 

Reading as a process and a task 
has to make sense to our pupils or 
they do not make progress. It simply 
cannot be entered into mechanically. 
The student must see the point of 
each exercise, each drill, each ac- 
tivity in reading training. 

The day that our clinic pupil says, 
“I need to work on this now,” is a 
jubilant one for us, because we 
recognize the beginning of selfeval- 
uation, facing of self in reality, and 
selfpropelled learning—and we say 
“He is well on his way.” The child 
who politely or simply sits and takes 
the tutor’s direction has a long way 
to go. We bring to bear a battery of 
techniques designed to encourage 
the child to express an opinion or a 
judgment of his own, take a strong 
stand about something, and assume 
the initiative in his work. 

Parents tell us they soon see signs 
of independence in various activities 
of their children—in managing 
money, playing with other children, 
going on errands to the store, se- 
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lecting library books. One mother 
of a clinic child reported proudly, 
“He took out three books and he 
said, “These two I can read myself. 
This one will be hard’.”’ This means 
the child sees his own difficulties 
but is no longer defeated by them. 
He is displaying a willingness to go 
through the hard work necessary to 
overcome them. The remedial clinic 
helps the child face his reading diffi- 
culties and then helps him plan the 
remedial work— in short, digestible 
segments, step by step. 


OTHER FACTORS 


Among the common misconcep- 
tions about reading failures are that 
the school is to blame for them. In- 
telligent reflection will promote the 
realization that this can be so in 
only a percentage of cases. And, 
parents must realize that the school 
is only one factor in the total en- 
vironment, and that promotional 
policies of schools are unbelievably 
intertwined with other aspects of 
our whole pattern of society, no- 
tably our demands for tangible evi- 
dence of success. 

In our country we are making at 
ptesent the most concerted effort to 
promote literacy on the part of all 
pupils that any educational system 
has ever made. We are making some 
mistakes and we hope to identify 
and correct them soon. One of these 
mistakes may be in the area of be- 
ginning teaching—we may be be- 
ginning our instruction too young; 
or we may be going about it the 
wrong way. 

Parents have a right to get in 
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this controversy. It would seem to 
me that their special need is to find 
the best “learning environment’’ pos- 
sible for all the children in their 
family, but in particular for the 
child who has difficulty with the 
“subject” of reading. What would 
that best learning environment be? 

a) Probably a school in which 
reading was not taught as a “‘sub- 
ject” but as a means to an end. 

b) A school or classroom in 
which the teachers have a friendly 
control of the class as well as a skill 
for getting children to work en- 
thusiastically and to finish what they 
start. 

c) A classroom with maximum 
emphasis on meaningful and crea- 
tive learning, minimum emphasis on 
coercion and on meaningless “busy 
work.” 

Sometimes the parents of a child 
suffering from reading failure have 
had to shop around for such a 
school. It is important for parents 
to know that for children with a 
hard row to hoe in learning-to-read, 
a favorable classroom situation may 
bring about that improvement in 
learning. 

Teacher personality can mean 
tore than teaching method. A 
teacher with the right approach 
means a teacher who can communi- 
cate confidence and inspire a meas- 
ure of independence. She may use 
phonics or she may not. It is im- 
portant that whatever method she 
uses, it be one about which she is 
thoroughly convinced. The convic- 
tion has to seep through to the pu- 
pils. e 





Remembering the Forgotten Youngsters 


College-Level Chemistry for Gifted 
High-School Students 


DONALD B. SUMMERS 


In The Science Teacher 


Pe the fall of 1954, Co- 
lumbia High School of the South 
Orange-Maplewood School District 
in New Jersey was asked to be one 
of the test schools in the Advanced 
Placement Program which origi- 
nated in the School and College 
Study of Admission with Advanced 
Standing. The author was selected 
as the teacher for the college-level 
chemistry course. 

The first step in course design 
was to secure information from the 
chemistry department heads of col- 
leges participating in the Advanced 
Placement Program. The second was 
to select the college textbook and 
laboratory manual. Ten of the best 
“A” students in the college-prepara- 
tory class were asked to rate the 
books being considered. They desig- 
nated the one they would like to use 
if they were to take the proposed 
course. The textbook receiving the 
highest rating (and the one we de- 
cided to use) was General Chemis- 
try by Sisler, Vander Werf, and 
Davidson. The laboratory manual to 
be used was selected by the instruc- 
tors without student opinion: name- 
ly College Chemistry in the Labora- 
tory, No. 2 by Malm and Frantz. 

Additional helpful preparation 
consisted of several trips by the in- 
structor to participating secondary 
schools and to colleges for informa- 
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tion, observation, and help. Having 
secured our apparatus and equip- 
ment—much less, unfortunately, 
than had been requested—the plans 
for the teaching of the course went 
forward. 

Students were selected from the 
junior class (the next fall’s seniors) 
during the spring of 1955. The 
following criterions were used: 

1. A past record of academic ex- 
cellence, particularly in mathematics 
and sciences. 

2. A high intelligence quotient 
(the first class varied from about 
135 to 165). 

3. The recommendation of the 
student’s former mathematics and 
science teachers. 

4. A record of emotional stability 
and maturity. 

5. The student must have chosen 
the course of his own volition. 

6. Parental permission must be 
obtained. 

7. A personal interview with the 
instructor of the college-level chem- 
istry. 

8. Second year algebra was re- 
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quired and, although physics was 
not required, it was strongly recom- 
mended. (Four of the first class had 
no physics.) 

The class started with 19 stu- 
dents, 16 boys and three girls, none 
of whom had studied chemistry 
previously. Within two weeks, one 
boy dropped back to the standard 
high-school course, “because this 
course is too hard and I don’t want 
to work so hard.” But another boy 
entered from standard chemistry 
after two weeks, “because I find I 
like chemistry, find it easy, and 
want to make it my life work.” This 
boy also added. “Besides, I like the 
extra laboratory work that the col- 
lege class does that we don’t do.” 
The class also ended the year with 
19 students. 


HAD TO STUDY 


As the year proceeded, the stu- 
dents showed themselves to be 
eager, alert, and inquisitive. Previ- 
ously, in their school careers, it had 
not been necessary for them to 
spend too much time preparing for 
their classes. Here, for the first time, 
it was necessary to study—some- 
thing they had either forgotten how 
to do or never had to do. A survey 
indicated that they were spending 
from six to 12 hours per week on 
chemistry outside of the regular 
class and laboratory periods. 

They were seldom absent, indicat- 
ing their excellent health. Contrary 
to the notion that children with 
high mental abilities are “queer,” 
overcompensated in one ability and 
therefore poor in athletic and other 
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abilities, and physically small or un- 
healthy, these students seemed to be 
superior in all phases of school life 
as well as community life. 

There was, however, one set of 
circumstances that bothered most of 
them, namely, that some colleges 
would not accept the course or, in a 
few cases, would give advanced 
standing only after passing their 
particular examination in the fall. 
So far as is known at present, only 
one college has refused to honor a 
satisfactory grade in this advanced 
course. 

At the end of the year, the stu- 
dents were asked for their opinions 
and criticisms of the course. All felt 
that two years of algebra and 
physics should be prerequisites. Half 
or more felt that solid geometry and 
trigonometry were helpful. Some 
had suggestions for the laboratory 
or discussion periods and for em- 
phasis on certain areas of instruc- 
tion. All felt that the course was of 
great value. Several of these sugges- 
tions have been considered in the 
teaching of the course this year, 
namely: following the general order 
of the textbook, better correlation 
of lecture work with laboratory 
work, and allowing more time for 
discussion. 

What happened to the 19 
“guinea pigs’? All went to college. 
Of the 13 who decided to take an 
advanced placement examination, 
nine were exempted from freshman 
chemistry, four were not. Six of 
them are taking advanced chem- 
istry, five are not. Two are repeat- 
ing freshman chemistry of their 
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own volition. Four are receiving 
graduation credit from college. Of 
the six students who did not take 
the advanced placement examina- 
tion, all are repeating freshman 
chemistry and have reported that 
they are having very little, if any 
trouble with the course; and all 
are receiving good to excellent 
grades. 

It is the hope of the writer that 
this report may be of value to those 
who are contemplating such a course 
and perhaps give an insight to some 
colleges and industries into the 
problems besetting the secondary- 
public-school teacher. There are 
some suggestions that could be 
made: 

The instructor should, it is need- 
less to say, be well grounded in the 
varied fields of chemistry, but he 
also should be intensely interested 
in seeing that the course is a success, 
willing to put in considerable time 
and effort to that end. Boards of 
education and the administrators 
must be willing to appropriate 
funds far above the normal per- 
pupil cost and to provide the teacher 
with what may seem to them a ridic- 
ulously low teacher load, as well as 
provide help in the stockroom and 
laboratory. Clerical help is a definite 
necessity. 

Publicity in the school and com- 
munity would help provide a favor- 
able ‘‘climate’” in which to operate. 
It should inform students, parents, 
and the general public of the type 
of program this is, and of its hopes, 
aspirations, and successes. 


Colleges should give unbiased 


preference to the acceptance of the 
successful student. And once ac- 
cepting the student, the college 
should provide further demanding 
work. Nothing will destroy the ini- 
tiative of these students faster than 
forcing them to repeat a lesson al- 
ready well learned. It is the author's 
belief that any student with a satis- 
factory grade in secondary school 
should not be permitted to repeat 
the course. 


FUNDS AND MATERIALS 

Industry might provide equip- 
ment, material, and funds for use of 
the schools in this program. Equip- 
ment that might be donated could 
be discontinued models or appara- 
tus of slightly less accurate character 
than that desired by industry. Ref- 
erence books could be donated to 
school libraries or science depart- 
ments of the schools concerned. 
Funds could be provided for use of 
extra personnel to offset the time 
needed by the teachers of these col- 
lege courses. Scholarships could be 
provided for the further education 
of these top students. 

For the author, the experience has 
been a difficult one, which is con- 
tinuing to a lesser extent, but an 
experience of great personal satis- 
faction. It is a pleasure to see the 
future leaders in science develop 
under one’s own eyes; to learn and 
relearn with them the latest in 
theories, processes, and methods; 
and to take part in giving a new 
meaning to the lives of our forgot- 
ten youngsters . . . “the gifted stu- 
dent.” e 
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The Times Demand a Greater Emphasis 


Foreign Language Teaching in Illinois 


ALLERTON HousE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS 


In Foreign Language Teaching in Illinois 


Since World War I two oppos- 
ing trends have influenced the status 
of languages in the curriculum of 
secondary schools and colleges of 
the United States. These have been 
the trend toward utilitarianism in 
education on the one hand and, on 
the other, the increased participation 
of the United States in international 
affairs. 

Whereas the emphasis on the im- 
mediately useful and readily salable 
has served to reduce the percentage 
of students enrolling in foreign 
language classes and to eliminate 
foreign language requirements in 
many schools, growing public con- 
cern with world affairs, the need 
for languages in the armed forces, 
and international commerce and in- 
creased travel abroad has served to 
stimulate popular interest in foreign 
language study. Indeed, there is 
evidence to indicate that the public 
is ahead of the schools in sensing 
the importance of ability to com- 
municate in a second language. 

In response both to the utilitarian 
trend in education and to growth 
of popular interest in ability to 
communicate in a second tongue, 
instruction in foreign languages has 
undergone three noticeable changes. 
First, ability to understand and 
speak the foreign tongue has be- 
come a primary objective in the 
modern languages, superseding (but 
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not displacing) the reading aim of 
ptewar years. 

Secondly, to increase the contri- 
bution of the languages to general 
education, area study—i.e., study of 
the country and its people—has 
come into its own as a cultural 
objective at the elementary and in- 
termediate levels. 

Thirdly, the resources of modern 
linguistics and of audio-visual aids 
have been capitalized to achieve a 
more economical and less technical 
approach in language teaching. Di- 
rect contacts with the foreign coun- 
try through guided  study-tours 
abroad, though not yet common at 
the secondary level, are increasing 
in number and frequency. 

In order to define the status and 
needs of foreign language instruc- 
tion in Illinois, members of the 
Foreign Language Study Group of 
Allerton House Conference on Edu- 
cation gathered material throughout 
the state by means of visits and 
questionnaires. An analysis of this 
study is the basis for the recommen- 
dations that follow: 
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The Study Group strongly recom- 
mends a minimum of three years 
study of the second language. Less 
time is inadequate for developing 
the ability to communicate. The 
members of the Study Group are 
also persuaded that an effective 
four-year program in one foreign 
language is preferable to an in- 
effective program in several lan- 
guages. Schools which cannot sup- 
port a fourth year in all languages 
taught are urged to consider the 
possibility of conducting one of the 
upper-divisions of classes in English 
as a course in world literature in 
which students may read works 
either in the original or in transla- 
tion and receive credits on tran- 
scripts according to the language— 
English, French, German, Spanish, 
Latin, Italian, etc—in which their 
reading is done. 


OPPORTUNITIES LIMITED 


In the light of today’s needs, the 
members of the Study Group are 
persuaded that a school which does 
not offer courses in languages is 
limiting the opportunities of its 
students. Even in the smaller schools 
where economical solutions to edu- 
cational problems have not yet been 
found through ‘consolidation, the 
group recommends that budgets be 
increased to support effective instruc- 
tion in at least one foreign language 
and that the language instruction 
not only be made available but that 
it be offered with full administrative 
support. Of special import to the 
small schools is a Study Group 
recommendation for a state advisory 


council on foreign languages to be 
appointed to assist schools, on re- 
quest, with problems of method, 
evaluation, articulation, and curric- 
ulum building. 

During the last 10 years, the 
ability to converse in a foreign 
tongue and to understand it when 
spoken has become the primary 
objective in modern language teach- 
ing. To this end, extensive use is 
made of recordings, sound films, 
and recording machines. For this 
reason the Study Group recom- 
mends that suitable equipment in 
the way of phonographs, recording 
and playback machines, sound-film 
projectors, and listening booths be 
conveniently available. A depend- 
able budget for sound films and 
recordings, as well as for books 
and periodicals, is of no less im- 
portance. 

The Group believes that too much 
foreign language teaching in the 
public secondary schools is done 
by teachers with a bare minimum 
of preparation. The members of the 
Study Group recommend that the 
legal minimum of preparation in 
any language be raised from 16 to 
24 college-semester hours, but that 
prospective teachers be allowed to 
satisfy this requirement wholly, or 
in part, through proficiency exami- 
nations. 

Study undertaken by teachers in 
service cannot improve effectiveness 
in the classroom if their courses are 
unrelated to particular professional 
needs in the way of knowledge, 
skill, or teaching ability. The courses 
which teachers sometimes need 
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most, such as courses in conversa- 
tion or cultural backgrounds, are 
often lower-division offerings which 
cannot be regarded as graduate 
work acceptable for an advanced 
degree. 

The Group believes that credit 
for salary increases should be given 
for travel in the country of the 
language taught and for any course 
that is relevant to the professional 
needs of the teacher, whether the 
course counts toward a degree or 
not. 

Because the effectiveness of in- 
struction in any field ultimately 
depends on the teacher, the Study 
Group recognizes the desirability of 
maintaining adequate standards in 
the selection of personnel. Members 
of the Study Group recommend the 
development and administration of 
a proficiency examination according 
to the criterions defined by the 
Modern Language Association of 
America and under the auspices of 
the State Teacher Certification 
Board. 

The Study Group recommends 
that the opportunity to study a 
second language be open to every 
interested student. Intelligence quo- 
tients, prognosis-test scores, and 
grades in other subjects are useful 
criterions. But their validity is not 
sufficient to warrant their use as 
bases for excluding students without 
opportunity for an actual tryout in 
a language for a semester or a year. 
Students of limited academic ability 
sometimes display great facility in 
learning to speak and understand a 
second language when it is devel- 
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oped directly through abundant 
guided practice in the language 
itself. 

The Group strongly recommends 
that a standing committee consist- 
ing of the principal, counselors, 
and at least one teacher from each 
subject area be created in every 
school to formulate and review 
criterions for educational guidance 
in the languages and other fields. 
The impression is widespread that 
counseling practices are based on 
prewar needs and conditions, or on 
conceptions of foreign language 
courses as they were taught 15 or 
20 years ago. 


ILLINOIS’ RECORD 


At present, six foreign languages 
are being taught to a total of 
approximately 6500 grade-school 
pupils in 153 schools of 15 com- 
munities in Illinois. The Study 
Group strongly recommends exten- 
sion of the program in foreign 
languages to include all elementary 
schools of the state. Regular classes 
meeting for a minimum of 15 to 
20 minutes daily are recommended, 
starting in the lower elementary 
grades and continuing throughout 
the succeeding years. 

The Study Group believes that 
foreign language instruction can 
benefit from exchanges of teachers 
between the United States and other 
lands. It therefore recommends that 
administrators and boards of educa- 
tion press for such modification in 
state laws as may be needed to 
permit such exchanges in the public 
schools. e 





It Has Its Proper Place 


Oral Reading in Total Reading Process 


THOMAS J. EDWARDs 


In The Elementary School Journal 


Mary teachers still conduct 
reading lessons by having pupils 
take turns reading aloud from ma- 
terials which they have not previ- 
ously read silently. This reading, the 
teachers maintain, gives them an op- 
portunity to know exactly how well 
a child performs and also allows 
them to identify and correct word- 
recognition problems on the spot. 

This practice of oral reading at 
sight is vigorously condemned by 
others who reinforce their position 
very effectively. If there are poten- 
tial dangers involved in oral reading, 
should it be discarded once and for 
all? Or does oral reading have 
values which might make for great- 
er reading proficiency? If there are 
both dangers and values in oral 
reading, can any effective principles 
be formulated which would salvage 
the values and yet eliminate the 
dangers and thus effect a rap- 
proachement between the two ex- 
treme points of view regarding oral 
reading? 

To do this it is necessary to take 
a look at reading as a total process; 
to look at its ultimate goal and at 
the major factors in the reading sit- 
uation which make for competence. 

In essence—and very briefly— 
continuous development toward 
greater reading proficiency is a com- 
plicated process of many phases. Its 
goal is the comprehension of ideas. 
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Success in this process depends on 
adequate motivation, a substantial 
background of concepts, word-per- 
ception skills, and the ability to 
reason one’s way through smaller 
idea elements and to”grasp, as a 
whole, the meaning of a larger, 
unitary idea. 

Does oral reading, then, have any 
place at all in the teaching of this 
process? Is not the answer merely 
a matter of defining as carefully as 
possible the exact function of oral 
reading and limiting its use accord- 
ingly, so that it does not intrude 
into other areas of reading im- 
provement where it could arrest the 
development of reading proficiency ? 

In a recent study, which investi- 
gated certain factors which gen- 
erally are present when words are 
first learned, it was shown that 
sensorimotor stimulation does have 
certain word-recognition benefits for 
the beginning reader. How can such 
stimulation be incorporated into a 
reading program without running 
into the objections usually given 
by opponents? These specific ob- 
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jections to oral reading are three- 
fold: (1) There should be no oral 
reading of materials which have not 
first been read silently because of 
the anxiety that is likely to develop 
when unfamiliar words cause the 
reader to falter. (2) Oral reading 
tends to direct the reader’s attention 
to the act of word pronunciation 
and away from idea-getting. (3) 
Excessive emphasis on oral reading 
would keep a reader’s rate of read- 
ing on a par with his speed of talk- 
ing because of a habitual depend- 
ence on auditory imagery. However, 
no one of these objections is insur- 
mountable. 


ADEQUATE PREPARATION 


To begin with, reading can be 
done silently before any oral reading 
is done. This means that all oral 
reading would actually be rereading 
orally. There should be adequate 
preparation for the initial silent 
reading, both through the develop- 
ment of familiarity with new words 
and concepts which will be en- 
countered and through the setting- 
up of good questions to guide the 
reader's attention through the ideas 
on the printed page. 

In addition, whenever there is 
oral rereading, further purposes 
should be set. This again lessens 
the reader's consciousness of the 
fact that he is reading and encour- 
ages him to think about the content 
of the material being read. The dan- 
ger of selfconsciousness and the re- 
sulting lack of concentration are es- 
pecially likely to occur during oral 
reading in an audience-type situa- 
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tion. These first two principles are 
firmly advocated by present-day 
reading specialists. 

Finally, it has been found that 
hearing and saying words have their 
greatest facilitating effects during 
the early stages of word-learning, 
when there have not been frequent 
visual contacts. This finding has 
several implications. First of all, it 
suggests that beginning readers, 
whose sight vocabularies are very 
limited, have a special need to hear 
and say words on first seeing them. 
It also suggests that lip movements 
and audible mumbling during “‘sil- 
ent” reading might be condoned 
until word-perception increases. 

When word-recognition skill has 
developed to a high level, the bene- 
ficial effect of oral reading will have 
lost much of its function as an aid 
to basic word-perception ability. At 
this point emphasis should shift to 
the development of various rates of 
reading compatible with the diffi- 
culty level of the material and with 
the reader’s purpose of attacking it, 
together with the development of 
greater depth of comprehension and 
critical reading ability. 

This lessened emphasis on oral 
reading does not discount, however, 
the importance of its practical appli- 
cations as a communicative func- 
tion rather than as_ intructional 
technique. Frequent use is made of 
oral reading for the sharing of in- 
formation or of pleasure with 
others, as in the reading of poetry, 
dramatics, excerpts from _publica- 
tions, and the like. Nevertheless, it 
is important in the interpretive, 
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communicative oral reading that 
the reader be emancipated from all 
obstructions presented by faulty 
word perception and be free to 
focus his attention on idea content. 

Caution should be exercised in 
applying these principles of sensori- 
motor stimulation in teaching read- 
ing. Although it is apparently an 
important and timesaving technique 
for children to hear and say words 
when they are seeing them in print 
for the first time, this does not mean 
that teacher-pupil drill on isolated 
word lists is the way to accomplish 
this purpose. Such monotonous, pur- 
poseless repetition lacks motivation 
for the pupils (and the teacher!) 
and also eliminates idea-getting 
from “the reading situation. 


LEARNING NEW WORDS 


Rather, the learning of new 
words should occur in functional 
and highly motivating situations, 
which would include games and 
sentences and, eventually, longer 
reading selections. Here the child 
could contact words frequently, 
could make ready associations be- 


tween the printed words and their 
spoken counterparts, would be more 
likely to stick with the task of 
learning, and could accumulate a 
sight vocabulary of words which, 
within a short time, he would be 
able to recognize with speed and 
accuracy. 

It seems evident, then, that logi- 
cal criticisms can be leveled against 
the misuse of oral reading but that 
none of them is serious enough to 
warrant discarding oral reading 
completely. Rather, the major bene- 
ficial role of oral reading is its ef- 
fect on the development of word- 
perception ability, and if care is ex- 
ercised, its use need not interfere 
with other aspects of reading im- 
provement. In essence, word-percep- 
tion ability can be developed by re- 
stricting the emphasis on oral read- 
ing to pupils whose word-percep- 
tion ability is inadequate, though 
constantly motivating the word- 
learning situation, by making certain 
that oral reading is always preceded 
by silent reading, and by insuring 
the development of comprehension 
by setting definite purposes. e 


— reading ability, more than any other single 
factor (other than intelligence), influences the academic suc- 
cess of the student, reading is a key skill. The public tends 
to judge the school system on how well its high-school 
graduates have mastered the 3 R’s. Since ability to read 
quickly and comprehend accurately is important in high- 
school progress, in higher education, and in many jobs, 
those schools which give continuous effort to improving the 
reading skills of all students at all levels will be most likely 
to win the approval of their communities.—Lyle M. Spencer, 
president of Science Research Associates, Inc. 
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Fourteen of Them Are Described 


National Trends in Teaching 
High-School English 


ARNO JEWETT 
In The English Journal 


on some high schools, lan- 
guage-arts teachers are trying to 
teach everything from driver educa- 
tion to landscape gardening. “In the 
fell clutch of circumstance” and 
pressure groups, the English teacher 
has “not winced nor cried aloud.” 
Perhaps he should. Certainly if he is 
to remain master of his fate and 
his English program he must take a 
good look at what he can do well 
and reconsider what his pupils 
should learn in language arts. 
Parents and employers are gener- 
ally agreed that the teacher of lan- 
guage arts should teach children to 
read with critical understanding and 
appreciation and to communicate 
clearly, honestly, and in accord 
with language conventions observed 
by well-educated persons in polite 
gatherings. Parents, employers, and 
English teachers also want pupils to 
learn to work together, to know 
themselves, to think rationally, to 
appreciate the best of our literature 
and mass media, to acquire an abid- 
ing devotion to our country, to 
understand the values of Western 
civilization, and to follow the ethi- 
cal code which is the keystone of our 
daily behavior. Parents and em- 
ployers today are also insisting on 
higher standards of scholarship. 
These are.:the touchstones for our 
choice of learning experiences. 
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What progress are we making to- 
ward these aims? Let us move to an 
overview of some of the major 
trends. My observations are based 
on analyses of courses of study, 
published research, visits to class- 
rooms, and discussion with English 
teachers at local, state, and national 
meetings. These ate some trends, 
as I see them: 

1. Recent courses of study are 
placing more stress on what seem 
to be the true nature and functions 
of the English language. For ex- 
ample, the new Minnesota Guide 
for Instruction in the Language Arts 
includes these units: ““Communicat- 
ing in Our Home Town” (Grade 
9); “The Power of Language” 
(Grade 10); and “The Role of the 
Press” (Grade 11). And English 
teachers in Portland, Oregon, have 
been using a unit, “Understanding 
Our Language,” for several years. 

What do such units include? 
Briefly, they offer the student an 
explanation of the power of lan- 
guage for good and evil; the his- 
torical evolution of English; the 
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structure of the English language; 
elementary semantics or the nature 
of meaning; the dynamic nature of 
English; and the use of language 
for social control in the community, 
nation, and world, especially 
through employment of the mass 
media of communication. 


LANGUAGE’S USES 


Youth are being taught that 
words can be used to divide and de- 
stroy or to unite and civilize; and 
that words can be employed to 
create doubt and distrust or to build 
confidence and goodwill among 
mankind. They are being taught how 
language can affect one’s pursuit of 
happiness. The new language text- 
books are incorporating these ideas. 

2. Teaching guides are asking 
that pupils do much more writing 
than they have done in past years. 

3. Language-arts teachers are em- 
phasizing the development of good 
speech habits in all oral work—not 
merely in separate units of speech 
courses. As with reading and writ- 
ing, English teachers are trying to 
enlist the help of other teachers in 
maintaining speech skills. 

4. Resource units based on read- 
ing interests and developmental 
needs of youth are being prepared 
by curriculum committees composed 
largely of teachers who will use the 
units. The resource units contain a 
wide variety of suggested learning 
experiences and activities, which en- 
able all pupils—from slow to rapid 
learners to work toward significant 
goals in English. 

5. There is a definite trend to- 


ward stressing ethical, moral, and 
spiritual values through literature 
and language. Such an emphasis is 
needed. 

6. There is an interest in deter- 
mining which titles in our heritage 
of literature should be taught to all 
pupils from grades seven to 12. The 
concern here is to teach literature 
which ought to be part of every- 
one’s experience: that is, literature 
which is often used or referred to 
on television, in movies, and other 
mass media; literature which will 
serve as a unifying, binding force in 
our democratic society. 

7. Beginning with the seventh 
grade, many curriculum committees 
are developing thematic units fea- 
turing literature about people in 
other lands—especially about young 
people’s lives today throughout the 
world. 

8. There is a strong trend or 
movement to improve the quality of 
reading in high school through de- 
velopmental and remedial reading 
programs. Much emphasis is being 
placed on vocabulary growth, on 
reading for main ideas and details, 
and on adjusting speed to purpose 
and the nature of the material read. 

9. Pupils are being encouraged 
by teachers and parents to develop 
their own home libraries composed 
of inexpensive books. 

10. English teachers are paying 
more attention to the potentials of 
superior students in the field of lan- 
guage arts. Learning experiences are 
being provided through enrichment 
activities, ability groups, and ac- 
celerated classes. In the large city 
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and suburban high schools, there is 
a trend back to “homogeneous” 
classes where, as one superintendent 
has said, “Study, homework, and 
scholarship are considered respect- 
able by pupils as well as teachers.” 


AN OVER-VIEW 


11. In an increasing number of 
junior-high schools, a combined 
two-hour period of English-social 
studies, sometimes called “‘core’’ or 
“common learnings,” is being 
taught by one teacher. There seems 
to be an effort toward a natural cor- 
relation of English and social 
studies rather than a forced and 
artificial fusion. 

12. There is another trend that is 
long overdue. Many principals are 
considering the effect of extracur- 
ricular activities on the teacher's 
workload. In several cities, advisors 
of school publications, dramatic 
groups, debate clubs, etc., are being 
given lighter teaching loads or extra 
compensation for advising extracur- 
ricular groups. 

13. There seems to be a concert- 
ed effort by senior-high school Eng- 
lish teachers and college-composi- 
tion teachers to effect closer articu- 
lation between their language pro- 
grams. This is certainly a trend 
which should grow. Last year 50 
percent of our high-school graduates 
continued their studies in college 
or at other educational institutions, 
either full or part time. Many more 
will be going to college in the fu- 
ture. 

14. There is another trend which 
has tremendous educational impli- 
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cations. Now that television has 
taken from 12 to 15 hours of teen- 
agers’ leisure time at home each 
week, it is moving into the class- 
room. Closed-circuit experiments in ° 
teaching English by TV to high- 
school pupils are being carried in a 
number of cities. The results of 
these experiments will need to be 
reviewed carefully in the light of 
several factors. 


FOR EVALUATING 


These are a few: Do the evalua- 
tive instruments used in the studies 
measure attainment of all worthy 
educational goals or mainly knowl- 
edge of facts and skills? How well 
does TV provide for individual dif- 
ferences? How effectively does it 
motivate and maintain interests? 
How well does it provide for pupil 
activity and learning by doing? How 
does TV insure responsive two-way 
communication—of the type in 
which a child’s frown or puzzled 
look signals the teacher to clarify a 
point or review a principle? How 
can the child catch up when the 
show passes by and leaves him be- 
hind. How does TV affect the total 
child: his health, sense of creativity, 
ability to solve problems, initia- 
tive, responsibility, work habits, 
etc.? How can television be used to 
lighten the teacher's load and im- 
prove the pupil’s learning? 

These are a few of the trends that 
appear to be significant today. They 
indicate that many language-arts 
teachers are professionally active in 
keeping abreast of present-day 
needs. e 











Everybody! Teachers, that Is 


Who Should Write Uniform Examinations? 


I. Davi SATLOW 


In Business Education World 


Uvaeorn examinations are 
standard operating procedure in our 
secondary schools. By “uniform ex- 
amination” is meant the test that is 
given simultaneously throughout the 
school to all pupils in a given sub- 
ject. The uniform examination 
serves as a measuring rod that is ap- 
plied to everyone in the same term, 
regardless of class or teacher. This 
serves to level the individual pref- 
erences or points of emphasis of 
every teacher in a given grade. The 
tests thus assure a certain amount 
of stability, so that all students mov- 
ing on to the next semester will 
have been graded in terms of the 
same norm. 

Uniform examinations indicate 
the weaknesses of individual stu- 
dents and show whether these weak- 
nesses are common to all students 
or are confined to a limited few. 
The individual weaknesses serve as 
a basis for remedial teaching. 
Weaknesses common to all papers 
within an entire grade are valuable 
clues to the need for syllabus revi- 
sion. Though no uniform examina- 
tion can be considered the sole de- 
termining factor of the term mark 
for any pupil, the grade on a uni- 
form examination nontheless does 
help to form the final grade for the 
course. 

Examinations used to be written 
by the supervisor and their contents 
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were kept secret from both teachers 
and students. Nowadays, however, 
teacher participation to the fullest 
degree is encouraged. Such parttici- 
pation includes making decisions in 
regard to (a) the work that is to be 
covered before the examination, (4) 
the nature and scope of the ex- 
amination, and (c) the very ar- 
rangement of the paper that is de- 
vised to fit the specifications agreed 
on. 

It will be noted that “making 
decisions” was the term used, not 
“giving opinions,” or “offering sug- 
gestions.”” For the testing program 
to be most effective, each teacher has 
to feel that he is playing an im- 
portant part in it. 

Each department member can and 
should share in the examination 
program. The more mature and 
more experienced have much to of- 
fer; the newer members can learn 
by participating. A departmental 
conference should be called early in 
the term, at which time department 
members select the grades commit- 
tees on which they wish to work. 
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The selections are guided by two 
considerations: (a) no one person 
should bear too great a burden of 
the writing of the examinations, and 
(6) each grade committee should 
have sufficient representation from 
the ranks. 


EXAMINATION CONSCIOUS 


Each grade committee divides 
evenly its work. For example, in 
bookkeeping, one teacher is to write 
a short narrative; another is to pre- 
pare a financial-statement problem ; 
a third, some objective question. 
As a result each teacher becomes ex- 
amination conscious, and the de- 
partment as a whole should provide 
improved tests. 

All department members are en- 
titled to know the names of those 
working on the examinations, so 
that they may transmit questions or 
suggestions. The mere mention of 
the names of committee members is 
not enough, a written memo from 
the department office is necessary. 
To assure the maximum benefits 
from group thinking, each grade 
committee should arrange for a 
meeting of the teachers within its 
grade. Or it may ask for conference 
time in order to reach agreement on 
the scope of the examination. The 
committee may then proceed with 
preparing the preliminary draft of 
the examination. 

It should be pointed out that the 
department head has a distinct role 
to play in this program. He has the 
important function of guiding, co- 
ordinating, and expediting. He 
should guide the grade leaders in a 
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discussion on newer concepts in test- 
ing. He should make available to 
them copies of former examinations, 
together with written reactions to 
these examinations. He should con- 
vey the recommendations of any 
one grade committee to any other 
grade committee and should serve 
as conciliator in the event of dis- 
agreement within a grade commit- 
tee. 

The grade leader should arrange 
for meetings of the writing com- 
mittee, at which time each individ- 
ual’s contribution may be evaluated 
and overlapping may be eliminated. 
The committee then should appraise 
the examination as a whole, with a 
view toward answering the follow- 
ing questions: (1) Is the examina- 
tion representative of the work of 
the grade? (2) Is it of average diffi- 
culty? (3) Can it be done in the 
allotted time? 

The proposed examination should 
then be circulated among the teach- 
ers of the grade for evaluation and 
approval. A sample solution is pre- 
pared by the grade leader before he 
submits his report to the department 
head. To avoid future disputes, each 
teacher should initial the proposed 
draft as evidence of his having in- 
spected the test his students are to 
take. Under this system, each 
teacher has a voice in the examina- 
tion. He is encouraged to offer ques- 
tions and to criticize the questions 
submitted by others. He assists in 
formulating a model answer and a 
rating scheme. 

Bear in mind that the examina- 
tion program has infinite possibili- 
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ties, realizing both instructional and 
supervisory objectives. When han- 
dled automatically or arbitrarily, 
very few of these values will accrue. 
Instead, much mutual distrust will 
result. When handled democratical- 
ly, all of these values will have a 
chance to flourish, especially the 
professional growth of the staff 
and the continuance of high morale. 

In some schools, the instructional 
departments are relieved of the me- 
chanics of duplicating the examina- 
tions. The full responsibility is as- 
sumed by the school administration. 
In such cases the central office ex- 
pects the department to submit copy 
at a very early date. None should 
object to this necessary requirement. 
In schools where the department 
duplicates the examinations, a 
greater amount of latitude is pos- 


sible. But even here, a deadline 
must be agreed on in order to allow 
the supervisor ample time for check- 


ing, revising, and the 
papers. 

But, it is not so much a matter of 
a final target date as it is of having 
an early start on the writing of the 
examination. A deadline that is very 
late in the term is meaningless if 
those who are to write the examina- 
tion are not even aware of the date 
until several days ahead of time. On 
the other hand, a deadline fairly 
early in the term is quite satisfactory 
if the examination committee knows 
its assignment within the first two 
weeks of that term. 

Planning for the deadline should 
begin as soon as the school calen- 
dar has been released, for it is then 


editing 


that the dates set aside for the ex- 
amination period are made known. 
The department head can then de- 
termine the length of time required 
for each phase of the examination 
preparation. He will find that if he 
himself gives thought to the ex- 
aminations before the deadline, his 
teachers will do likewise. And if the 
supervisor gives the final touch to 
each examination as soon as he 
receives it, there will be no accumu- 
lation of work to be done under 
pressure. 

A delay of several days by one 
of the grade committees will not 
crowd the supervisor’s schedule un- 
duly. In other words, when the 
truly professional spirit prevails, the 
deadline becomes elastic. Some 
teachers get their papers in very 
early, others will submit them on 
the due date, while still others may 
meet their obligation a day or two 
beyond the deadline; all, however, 
know that the work is important 
and that the flow of papers must 
continue. 

The department head should 
show a businesslike approach by in- 
specting and editing the papers 
promptly. The questioning of cer- 
tain phases of an examination paper 
long after it was submitted suggests 
to the writer of the questions that 
he submitted his materials much 
too soon—and he may not be so 
punctual in the future. 

Promptness begets promptness. 
Departmental response follows a 
chain reaction. The wise supervisor 
will encourage his colleagues by his 
own example. e 
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Education's Answer to Sput- 
nik.—Regardless of what others 
may have seen in Sputnik’s streak- 
ing flight on its orbit, Washington 
educators saw a big, red danger 
sign. 

The danger is the expected out- 
pouring of demands, inside and 
outside of Congress, for so-called 
“crash’”” programs to produce, on a 
mass basis, scientists and _ techni- 
cians. 

Nothing could be more ill-ad- 
vised, Washington educators claim. 
They point out that if the views of 
the “crash” advocates prevail, it 
will take years for the nation to re- 
cover from the “resulting educa- 
tional imbalance.” 

Crash programs, they say, will 
ignore the general academic educa- 
tion necessary for producing not 
only good scientists but good ad- 
ministrators and citizens as well. 
“Even scientists have to know how 
to behave like intelligent citizens,” 
was the wry comment of one edu- 
cator here who pleaded for “good 
educational underpinning.” 

The view of Washington edu- 
cators is that the challenge posed by 
Sputnik should have been resolved 
ten years ago. “The government 
should have begun a scholarship 
program to help would-be scientists 
a long time ago,” the spokesman of 
one educational organization said. 
“A young man who might have un- 
locked the secret of earth satellites 
long before Sputnik is perhaps to- 
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day working as a clerk in a shoe 
store because he was not financially 
able to go to college,” he added. 

Educators thus see neglect of 
general education over the years 
as the real meaning of Sputnik. 

These views are articulated in a 
statement by the Tax Education and 
School Finance Committee of the 
National Education Association. 
Said Committee Chairman Arvid J. 
Burke: 

“The base of any successful mili- 
tary or technical program is a broad, 
high-quality education. Any nation 
that pays its teachers an annual sal- 
ary of $4200 cannot expect to be 
first in putting an earth satellite into 
space.” 

But whatever has happened in 
the past, educators maintain strong- 
ly that a crash program will not 
remedy the situation in time. One 
aspect of a scientific crash pro- 
gtam especially distasteful to them 
would be the creation of a ‘‘super’”’ 
student class as well as the placing 
of the science teacher in a fa- 
vored position. 

A measured, calm, and deliberate 
program of broadened general edu- 
cation—with plenty of room for 
the budding scientist to flower after 
he has had his basic education—is 
the answer to Sputnik as far as 


Washington educators are con- 
cerned. 
An Unpromising Prospect.— 


For the first time in years, educators 
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in Washington are gloomy about a 
session of Congress even before it 
has started. On the eve of the re- 
convening of Congress next month, 
schoolmen who keep tab on federal 
education legislation are sadly pre- 
dicting “an unpromising” Congres- 
sional session. 

Cause for their pessimism is the 
fact that there has not been a single 
indication that the White House 
will advance a school-construction 
program of its own, as has been 
done recently almost every year 
during the present administration. 
And without White House initia- 
tive, ‘school construction does not 
stand a prayer of a chance,” legisla- 
tive experts are saying. 

The White House has usually 
tipped its hand long before a Con- 
gressional session began by calling 
in officials of the various educa- 
tional organizations with headquar- 
ters in Washington to seek guid- 
ance. At this late date, there has 
not been a move in that direction. 

The White House may simply be 
making a careful reading of the 
signs on Capitol Hill. Rep. Cleve- 
land M. Bailey (D.-W. Va.) has 
revealed that, as chairman of the 
House Education Subcommittee on 
General Education, he intends to do 
nothing on behalf of school con- 
struction. Political rivalry between 
the Democratic-controlled commit- 
tees in Congress and the White 
House and the bitter segregation is- 
sue are the two principal reasons 
for reluctance in Congress to fight 
for a school-aid bill. In addition, 
many Democrats are irritated with 


the President’s weak show of lead- 
ership during the past session when 
the bill was defeated in the House 
by a vote of 208 to 203. Democrats 
claim that a few telephone calls 
from the White House could have 
swung over the few votes necessary 
for victory. 

While schoolmen here are wait- 
ing to see what happens on the 
school-construction issue before 
swinging their own forces into ac- 
tion, they are busy on another front. 
Educators are solidly behind a pro- 
posal that would give members of 
the profession a tax exemption for 
money spent on improving their 
professional standing. Congress is 
expected to hold hearings on an 
omnibus tax bill—that would in- 
clude the latter proposal—very 
early in the forthcoming session. 

One other issue that is expected 
to come in for some attention is 
the numerous proposals for federal 
scholarships to aid needy students. 
Educators here are generally in 
sympathy with the philosophy of 
such a program but have not agreed 
on any one bill. 


Case Histories Needed.—The 
President's Committee on Educa- 
tion. Beyond the High School has 
officially gone out of business. But 
it has left a legacy: a conviction on 
the part of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education that what schoolmen 
need are ‘‘case histories” showing 
how educators are bringing continu- 
ing education to those who have 
completed their high-school years. 
The Commissioner has expressed 
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the further conviction that these 
case reports will show that coopera- 
tion and the application of old- 
fashioned resourcefulness are the 
methods by which some problems 
of education beyond the high school 
may be solved. 

Both themes run throughout the 
first installment of six “case his- 
tories’ released through the U. S. 
Office of Education. They reflect in- 
genuity, little cash outlay. 

A case in point is the venture 
of seven small liberal arts colleges 
in southern California who banded 
together to improve preparation for 
college teaching. Concerned that 
their individual resources were not 
adequate to cope with the broad 
scope necessary for good teaching 
preparation, the seven colleges 
pooled (partially) the services of 
their faculties, thus providing the 
advantages offered by a large uni- 
versity, while preserving the assets 
of a small liberal arts college. 

Other facilities, such as their li- 
braries, were also shared. These 
moves provided the basis for the 
graduate studies now under way in 
the humanities and social sciences. 
It should be noted that the seven 
cooperating colleges are located 
within a distance of 65 miles. 

Another example of problem- 
solving is the case of Marietta 
College in Ohio which set out to 
determine additional space needs 
for 1970 when the predicted 
“flood’’ of college enrolments is 
expected to hit. 

Through a statistical survey the 
college approximated its student en- 
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rolment increase for 1960, 1965, 
and 1970. With that as a basis, it 
then went on to determine how 
much additional student housing 
and faculty it should plan for. One 
of the findings of the survey was 
that even with an anticipated maxi- 
mum enrolment of 2256 in 1970 
only 63 percent of the present class- 
room capacity would be used. Thus, 
Marietta College has found that 
rather than having to concentrate 
on building additional classrooms 
for its expected double enrolment, 
it need only concern itself with 
scheduling and the more economi- 
cal use of physical resources. _ 
Release of the case studies, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education Law- 
rence Derthick said, is expected to 
provide ideas that can be used by 
other colleges, universities, of 
agencies concerned with education 
beyond the high school. ‘““Adminis- 
trators and governing boards of our 
educational institutions,” he said, 
“have long felt the need for more 
information on how some of their 
common problems are being met.” 
Additional case studies, to be 
provided on a voluntary basis by 
any institution or foundation con- 
cerned with education beyond the 
high school, will be released from 
time to time, Dr. Derthick said. 


Are You a Joiner?—The groups 
we join will help us only when we 
help them. 

This is a simplified summary of 
a not-so-simple, but important, 
document to come off the Washing- 
ton educational presses. 
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The document in question is a 
65-page report by the Educational 
Policies Commission entitled Pro- 
fessional Organizations in Ameri- 
can Education. Here is a blueprint 
not only for the “ideal” organiza- 
tion but for the “ideal” member. 

Ten points are worth noting: 

1. A basic function, and one of 
the major concerns of a profes- 
sional ogganization, “is the dissemi- 
nation of professional knowledge 
among its members.” That is the 
justification for the holding of con- 
ferences and conventions and for 
the publication of periodicals, re- 
ports, and research findings. 

2. Educational organizations 
should promote research. “By iden- 
tifying problems and formulating 
questions which research should 
seek to answer, professional organi- 
zations may aid the search for more 
knowledge about education.” 

3. Educational organizations 
should foster the application of 
reseatch findings. The Commission 
says that “the application of re- 
search findings in education . . . has 
lagged far behind the confirmation 
of new insights.” Says its report: 
“Professional organizations in edu- 
cation should seek to shorten this 
lag. Dissemination of findings is as 
important as research.” 

4. Educational organizations 
should help improve teacher educa- 
tion and help raise standards of pro- 
fessional schools. 

5. Teachers’ basic freedoms “to 
function as citizens” should be safe- 
guarded by professional educational 
organizations. Says the report: ‘‘Pro- 


fessional freedom involves the right 
to conduct professional affairs free 
from petty or unreasonable inter- 
ference.” 

6. Educational organizations 
should exist to meet members’ per- 
sonal needs—both _ professionally 
and socially. 

7. Educational organizations 
should help improve teaching loads 
and school working conditions. 

8. Educational organizations 
should help members obtain “‘a 
high degree of economic security,” 
not only through higher pay and 
better retirement benefits but 
through such other means as seck- 
ing tax adjustments for expendi- 
tures in connection with “the pur- 
suit of professional growth.” 

9. A major responsibility of the 
professional educational organiza- 
tion is to keep the public informed 
about the work and needs of the 
profession it serves. “Any rift 
which is permitted to develop be- 
tween the profession and society,” 
says the report, “will damage both, 
and a public which is uninformed 
about education will surely make 
decisions which will weaken both 
education and democracy.” 

10. Educational organizations 
are “obliged” to study issues di- 
rectly affecting education and take 
positions on those issues “in ac- 
cordance with the wisdom of the 
profession.” In addition, organiza- 
tions should seek to influence pu- 
pils’ thinking on those issues. 

The Educational Policies Com- 
mission also takes a look at the in- 
dividual member of a professional 
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education organization. His very 
membership i sa sign of his dedi- 
cation to the profession, the report 
says. But it adds that “mere join- 
ing is not enough.” What is re- 
quired is ‘‘active participation.” 

“Each member of a professional 
organization has a responsibility for 
seeing to it that the organization 
fulfills its proper function, assumes 
the professional role which justifies 
its existence, and deals appropriate- 
ly” with the activities within its 
area of interest. 


How to Get a Raise.—Teaching 
teachers how to get a raise for them- 
selves is probably one of the world’s 
most challenging jobs. It is a job 
belonging to Eric Rhodes, NEA’s 
consultant on salary. 

Mr. Rhodes’ clients consist of 
two types: local association leaders 
who want help on the scientific and 
professional way to build a salary 
schedule, and state people from 
teacher associations who want the 
same kind of information to pass on 
down the line. 

There are many hurdles for teach- 
ers seeking more adequate pay. 
They may disagree among them- 
selves as to what they want in a 
salary schedule; they may meet op- 
position in the superintendent's of- 
fice; they may encounter board of 
education hostility; they may find 
the community unwilling. And 
there are cases where everyone may 
say ‘Yes’ to the teacher's request 
for more money, but the legal, or 
economic facts may sal “No.” 

Now, some of the lessons learned 
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are being reviewed for wider ap- 
plication. Mr. Rhodes is preparing 
a handbook which teacher groups 
may find useful when they are un- 
able to get the personal services of 
the salary consultant. 


In Brief: Washington memos: 
United States Commissioner of 
Education Lawrence Derthick com- 
pletes his first year in office on 
December 19. Most observers think 
his No. 1 achievement is strength- 
ening the statistical services of the 
Office of Education. 

The problem that has eluded so- 
lution by educators for generations 
—how to teach patriotism and zeal- 
ous American citizenship—is facing 
the military. Because American pris- 
oners of war in Korea exhibited 
flabby faith in their country and its 
ideals, the Defense department is 
searching for new methods to in- 
culcate American ideology into re- 
cruits. 

V Throughout the Little Rock and 
other integration crises, most Wash- 
ington educators refrained from 
commenting upon them. First break 
in the silence came on November 1. 
NEA executive-secretary William 
G. Carr prepared a statement ex- 
pressing “a few words of appre- 
ciation to the school officials and 
the teaching corps of Little Rock.” 
Dr. Carr said he admired their re- 
straint and selfdiscipline in the face 
of controversy. 

V Loss of membership worries the 
American Vocational Association. 
Latest figures show a drop in mem- 
bers from last year’s 32,114 to this 
year’s figure of 29,968. e 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 
Oak Park, Ill.: Charles W. Lafferty, 
superintendent at Atchison, Kan., has 
been named superintendent of elemen- 
tary schools, effective in January. He 
succeeds the late Bertrand L. Smith. 
Barberton, Ohio: Ralph Ely, formerly 
head of Wayne County Schools, Woos- 
ter, Ohio, is now superintendent. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: John W. Letson, 
formerly superintendent at Bessemer, 
Ala., has been appointed acting su- 
perintendent, succeeding Lawrence G. 
Derthick, now U. S. Commissioner of 
Education 
Oswego, N.Y.: Mark H. FitzGibbons 
has succeeded Charles E. Riley, retired. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

University of California, Berkeley: 
Clark Kerr, chancellor of the university's 
Berkeley campus, has been appointed 
president of the university system to 
succeed Robert G. Sproul, president since 
1930, on his retirement in July. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.: Ralph 
C. Hutchinson has resigned as president. 

Mississippi College, Clinton: R. A. 
McLemore, formerly dean of men at 
Mississippi Southern College, has been 
named successor to D. M. Nelson, re- 
tiring. 

Centre College of Kentucky, Dan- 
ville: Thomas Spragens, formerly presi- 
dent of Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo., is now president. 

Hiram College, Ohio: Paul F. Sharp, 
formerly of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has succeeded Paul H. Fall, president 
for 17 years. 

Colorado Women’s College, Denver: 
Eugene E. Dawson, formerly of Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, is 
successor to Val H. Wilson. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of Missouri, Columbia: 
Lloyd Jorgenson, formerly acting dean 
of education, University of Oklahoma, 
is now professor of history and philos- 
ophy of education, succeeding W. E. 
‘Drake, now at the University of Texas. 


State Teachers College at Oneonta, 
N.Y.: Glen Martin, formerly of Kansas 
City, is now professor of elementary 
education. 

George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn.: Wallace A. Ver- 
burg, associate professor of special edu- 
cation, has been appointed acting su- 
pervisor of psychological services at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley: Edward J. Kelly has been named 
successor to Earle U. Rugg, retired, as 
chairman of the division of education. 

University of Denver, Colo.: Walter 
L. Brackett, formerly of Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, and William R. Sin- 
cock, formerly of Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Detroit, are new assistant profes- 
sors in the school of education. 

State Teachers College, Moorhead, 
Minn.: Martin Tonn, former supervisor 
of special education in Carroll County, 
Iowa, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor to set up a special education pro- 
gram in the campus school. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman: 
James G. Harlow, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Frontiers of Science Foundation 
of Oklahoma, Inc., and formerly of the 
University of Chicago, has been named 
dean of the college of education, effec- 
tive Jan. 1. Lloyd J. Jorgenson has been 
acting dean for the past two years. 

Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio: Gor- 
don E. Samson, a member of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, NEA, has 
been named chairman of the education 
department. 

Colorado State University, Fort Col- 
lins: Donald Frick, formerly of Western 
State College of Colorado, Gunnison, 
has been named supervisor of student 
teachers in the department of education. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Woodrow W. Wilkerson has been 
named state director of teacher educa- 
tion for Virginia, succeeding Davis Y. 
Paschall, now state superintendent of 
public instruction. 
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A. i. Gallop has been appointed exe- 
cutive secretary of the Minnesota Edu- 
cation Association. 

Chester H. Bowen has been named 
successor to Karl F. Winchell as execu- 
tive secretary, Wyoming Education As- 
sociation. 

Austin J. McCaffrey, state education 
commissioner for New Hampshire, has 
announced he will join the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute, N.Y., in 
January. 

Herold C. Hunt, Eliot professor of 
education, Harvard University, has been 
named chairman of the Boy Scouts Na- 
tional School Service Committee, suc- 
ceeding Walter D. Cocking, editor of 
The School Executive. 

Anna L. Hyer has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA. 

Mary Helen Mahar, Geneseo, N.Y., 
has been named specialist for school 
and children’s libraries, U. S. Office of 
Education, and D. G. Morrison, for- 
merly director of junior-college education 
for the Washington State Board of 
Education, has been appointed specialist 
for community and junior colleges in the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

Putnam F. Jones has been named 
director of the newly established Office 
of Educational Research for the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ward Stewart has been named by the 
U. S. Office of Education to the newly 
created senior staff position concerned 
with college and university programs in 
business and public administration. 


RECENT DEATHS: 

Edward S. Evenden, professor emeri- 
tus of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and a leader in the 
development of standards for the pro- 
fessional education of teachers, at the 
age of 73. 


High-School Conference 
More than 1000 educators, school- 
board members, and _school-im- 
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provement leaders from the 48 
states attended a three-day confer- 
ence on The American High School 
at the University of Chicago, Oct. 
28-30. 

The conference was sponsored by 
the University of Chicago in collab- 
oration with the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools. 

Examination of the high school 
of today for the purpose of plan- 
ning its future was the central 
theme of the conference. A roster 
of well-known educators comprised 
the speakers. Among them were 
Robert S. Gilchrist, superintendent 
at University City, Mo.; Lawrence 
A. Kimpton, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Henry Hill, 
president of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers; Devereaux C. 
Josephs, chairman of the President's 
Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School; J. Lloyd Trump, pro- 
fessor of education, University of 
Illinois; Reuben G. Gustafson, 
president of Resources for the Fu- 
ture, Inc.; Alexander J. Stoddard, 
consultant to the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education; Howard 
F. Fehr, president of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics; James D. Conant, former 
U.S. Ambassador to West Ger- 
many; Henry Steele Commager, Co- 
lumbia University; Roy E. Larsen, 
president of Time, Inc.; and Law- 
rence C. Derthick, U.S. commis- 
sioner of education. 


Desegregation Handbook 
THE practical problems faced by 
school administrators and their 
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staffs in school desegregation is the 
subject of a handbook now being 
prepared by the commission on 
desegregation of Phi Delta Kappa, 
professional education fraternity. 

Charles R. Foster, assistant dean 
of the college of education, Univer- 
sity of Florida, is chairman of the 
editorial board. Other members are 
Omer Carmichael, Louisville, Ky.; 
John H. Fischer, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Raymond G. Wilson, Southern 
Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools; Fred S. Dunn, Sandy 
Springs, Md.; Philip J. Hickey, St. 
Louis; J. B. White, University of 
Florida; and Stanley Elam, editor 
of Phi Delta Kappan. 


More Science 

YOuNG scholars this year are get- 
ting bigger and better helpings of 
science as the National Science 
Teachers Association (NSTA) steps 
up its services to elementary-school 
teachers. 

The NSTA is helping the teach- 
ers in three ways: Its publication, 
The Elementary School Science Bul- 
letin, has been increased in size and 
in number of issues. A part-time 
specialist in elementary science has 
joined the staff as a consultant and 
editor. And NSTA’s three confer- 
ences for the coming year will em- 
phasize science in the grade schools. 

In the secondary-school field, pu- 
pils interested in science have sev- 
eral activities available to them to 
foster this interest. These include 


the annual National Science Fair and ' 


the annual Science Talent Search 
for Westinghouse Science Scholar- 
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ships and Awards, both sponsored 
by the Science Clubs of America, 
and the Science Achievement 
Awards conducted by Future Scien- 
tists of America Foundation of the 
NSTA, and sponsored by The 
American Society for Metals. 


For Federal Aid 

RESOLUTIONS favoring federal aid 
for maintenance and operation of 
schools as well as money for school 
construction were adopted by two 
conferences sponsored by the De- 
partment of Rural Education, NEA, 
in October in Denver, Colorado. 

The department held its first an- 
nual conference Oct. 10-12, and 
the Division of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents met Oct. 13- 
16. The two conferences adopted 
almost identical resolutions. 

In another resolution, the Rural 
Department “‘regretted the action of 
the governors’ committee’ this 
summer regarding the discontinu- 
ation of federal subsidization of 
two educational programs—voca- 
tional education and the school- 
lunch program. 


College Teaching Campaign 
Wuart is claimed to be the largest, 
most intensive attempt in history to 
lead young men and women into 
college and university teaching ca- 
reers was launched in October by 
the Woodrow Wilson National 
Fellowship Foundation. 

The Foundation, headed by Rich- 
ard C. Boys, University of Michi- 
gan, conducts a yearly campaign to 
find college graduates who would 
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like to attend graduate schools lead- 
ing to careers in the college teaching 
of social and natural sciences, math- 
ematics, and the humanities. 

An expanded program is being 
carried on this year due to a grant 
of $25 million ($5 million yearly 
for five years) from the Ford Foun- 
dation. This enabled the number 
of Fellowships to be increased by 
700, bringing the total to be grant- 
ed to approximately 1000. 


Artists Cooperate 

IN an attempt to interest young 
people to enter the teaching profes- 
sion in order to ease the teaching 
shortage, the Florida State De- 
partment of Education has called on 
four nationally syndicated comic- 
strip artists who make their homes 
in Florida. 

At the request of Thomas D. 
Bailey, superintendent of the state 
department, these  artists—Chic 
Young, Zack Mosley, Bill Perry, 
and Bob Vittur—have prepared 
specially drawn cartoons about their 
respective cartoon characters deal- 
ing with the advantages of teaching 
as a career. 

These posters have been distrib- 
uted to elementary and secondary 
schools in Florida to be placed on 
school bulletin boards. 

Superintendent Bailey believes 
these posters, along with other 
printed materials, the increased sal- 
ary program in the state, the state 
scholarship program, and the active 
cooperation of the present teaching 
staff will help to alleviate future 
teacher shortages in Florida. 
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AASA Nominees 

NoMINATED as candidates for presi- 
dent-elect of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators are 
Irby Carruth, Austin, Tex.; Martin 
Essex, Akron, Ohio; and Clyde 
Parker, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Elec- 
tion is now being held by mail bal- 
lot. 


DATES OF THE MONTH. 

Dec. 10, Human Rights Day. 

Dec. 27-30, National Science Teach- 
ers AssOciation meeting with American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 

Jan. 27-31, Annual Reading Institute, 
Temple University, Philadelphia. 

Feb. 15-19, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Feb. 20-22, American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Feb. 22-25, American Association of 
School Administrators, regional con- 
vention, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 2-5, Association for Higher 
Education, Chicago, Ill. 

Mar. 2-6, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Mar. 8-11, American Association of 
School Administrators, regional con- 
vention, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mar. 16-22, National Library Week. 

Mar. 19-26, Music Educators National 
Conference, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mar. 22-26, Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, NEA, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mar. 27-29, National Science Teachers 
Association, Denver, Colo. 

Mar. 29-April 1, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, regional 
convention, Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 6-12, International Council for 
Exceptional Children, Kansas City, Mo. 

April 8-11, National Catholic Educa- 
tion Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 











————New Educational Materialsk————— 


The Child and His Elementary 
School World. Ruby H. Warner. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1957. Pp. x + 406. $4.95. 
Instead of becoming embroiled in the 

quite fashionable arguments concerning 
curriculum planning and teaching theory 
in the elementary grades, Dr. Warner 
comes to grips with the following two 
questions: 

Exactly what must the elementary 
school do to satisfy the mental and 
emotional needs of the child? 

How can it implant in him a healthy 
sense of his own worth, both as an in- 
dividual and as a member of a group? 

Dr. Warner is chairman of the de- 
partment of elementary education at the 
University of Miami. 


Language: An Enquity into Its 
Meaning and Function. Edited 
by Ruth Nanda Anshen. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 
Pp. xviii + 366. $6.00. 

In this interesting book, eighteen 
scholars take a turn at contributing in- 
sights into the problems of language. 
They explore its origins and its varied 
meanings and uses in relation to meta- 
physics, religion, dreams, poetry, the 
law, politics, the theater, and other art 
forms. 

The book has received flattering en- 
dorsements from some of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of our time. 


A Fourth of a Nation. Paul Wood- 
ring. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. 
vii + 255. $4.50 
Whether or not you agree with the 

author of this book, you will nonethe- 

less be impressed with the way he pre- 
sents his case. A lucid writer, Dr. Wood- 
ring proposes a new philosophy of edu- 
cation that is a synthesis of what he 
considers the best from the classical 


notion of what should be taught, and 
how, as well as from the ideas of pro- 
gressive education. 

Dr. Woodring’s philosophy provides 
for a new articulation of the various 
levels of education and makes it pos- 
sible for the brighter child to advance 
more rapidly without neglecting the 
school’s responsibility for the slower 
learner. 


Enriching Family Life through 
Home, School, and the Com- 
munity. Bess B. Lane. Washing- 
ton, D.C. Family Affairs Press, 
1957. Pp. xii + 121. $3.25. 
The writer says of her book that it is 

primarily for parents of children aged 

five to 14 or those who are looking for- 
ward to their children reaching this age 
group. 

It is not a manual in the sense that it 
provides a set of instructions for par- 
ents to follow automatically. However, 
in each of its five parts, she says, are in- 
cluded a number of general suggestions 
that provide a guide for any family. Her 
hope is that the book will be a help also 
to parents’ groups, teachers, administra- 
tors, and others who work with parents 
in any capacity. 


Desegregation and the Law; The 
Meening and Effect of the 
School Segregation Cases. Al- 
bert P. Blaustein and Clarence 
Clyde Ferguson, Jr. New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1957. Pp. xiv + 333. 
$5.00. 


This is the story of Brown v, Board 
of Education, more popularly known as 
the School Segregation Cases. This is a 
book about the law, devoted to an ex- 
planation of how the courts have re- 
solved, in legal terms, the issues of 
segregation. It is an examination of 
America’s court-oriented constitutional 
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system and the way it translates human 
problems into legal issues which can be 
and are decided by judges. 


Teaching English Grammar. Robert 
C. Pooley. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. Pp. 
xi + 207. $2.50. 


The author quite heroically concedes 
in the preface that “In the current set- 
ting of grammar teaching in the United 
States, it is perhaps more foolhardy than 
courageous to offer a book on the sub- 
ject.” Equally as bravely, he says later, 
that chasm—that area between “‘the 
forces of tradition’’ and the ‘‘experi- 
mental endeavors of contemporary lin- 
guistics’’—must be bridged. Apparently 
the author, a faculty member at the 
University of Wisconsin, has devoted 
his efforts in this volume toward build- 
ing that bridge. 

He says that many serious confusions 
exist regarding the nature, use, and out- 
comes of grammar construction. To 
clarify some of these confusions, to 
distinguish the particular contribution 
which grammar may make to the edu- 
cation of young people, and to present 
a workable, reasonable plan to achieve 
these aims, is his goal. 


What We Want of Our Schools. 
Irving Adler. New York: The 
John Day Company, 1957. Pp. 
256. $3.75. 

The author, who subtitles his book 
“Plain Talk on Education from Theory 
to Budgets,” makes four points in this 
book that are of interest to everyone 
who cares about children. They are: 
why and how human beings are edu- 
cable, what kinds of schools Americans 
expect, where our schools have fallen 
short of their goals, and how these 
goals can be reached. 

Robert M. Hutchins writes in the 
foreword, “Mr. Adler does more than 
state the true problems; he proposes so- 
lutions for them. We do not have to 
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agree with Mr. Adler's answers—I, for 
example, do not agree with the view 
that vocational education is necessary— 
but we must be grateful to him for 
asking the right questions.” 


American Education in the Twen- 
tieth Century. I. L. Kandel. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1957. Pp. 247. 
$5.00. 

The author of this book predicates his 
purpose in writing on the time-honored 
notion of historians that to know the 
present and the future you must under- 
stand the past. He feels that a new 
period has opened with the beginning of 
the second half of the 20th century. He 
adds that whatever new problems arise 
in this period, they will find their solu- 
tions in an understanding of what pre- 
ceeded them. 


OTHER MATERIAL RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 

The Big Ones. Inez Hogan. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1957. 
Pp. 30. $2.95. A story, illustrated by the 
author, contrasting present animals with 
those of long ago. 

Mastery in Reading. U. W. Leavell, 
L. R. Wheeler, and V. D. Wheeler. 
Austin, Tex.: The Steck Company, 1957. 
Pp. 144. $.68. Grade eight worktext in 
the Reading Essentials Series. 

Learning Music. Lena Milam. Austin, 
Tex: The Steck Company, 1957. Pp. 96. 
$.64. Includes tests and manual. A com- 
plete music program for grades eight or 
nine. 

Learning Letter Sounds. Paul McKee 
and M. Lucile Harrison. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957. Pp. 
64. For use in teaching letter-sound as- 
sociations by means of key pictures. 
Teacher's edition available. 

Jack and Janet, Up and Away, Come 
Along, On We Go, Looking Ahead, 
Climbing Higher. (Revised Editions) 
Paul McKee, M. Lucile Harrison, Annie 
McCowen, and Elizabeth Lehr. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957. Pp. 
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192, 192, 255, 255, 319, and 319. 
$1.56, $1.60, $1.84, $1.84, $2.04, and 
$2.04, respectively. Teachers Edition, 
$1.20 each (paper bound). 


SECONDARY 

Better Biology for High School. D. K. 
Gillespie. New York: Vantage Press, 
1957. Pp. xiv + 235. $3.50. 

Trigonometry. Rolland R. Smith and 
Paul P. Hanson. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.: World Book Company, 1957. Pp. 
x + 470. $3.72. 

Mastering Music. Lena Milam, Austin, 
Tex.: The Steck Company, 1957. Pp. 
128. $.88. A worktext for the high- 
school student. Tests and _ teacher's 
manual included. 

Overcoming Obstacles in Discussion 
and Current Affairs. A 32-page pamphlet 
available from the Junior Town Meet- 
ing League, Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. Single copies free. 


COLLEGE 

The College Handbook. Edited by S. 
Donald Karl. Princeton, N.J.: College 
Entrance Examination Board, c/o Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 1957. Pp. xliv + 
412. $1.50. 

Crisis in Higher Education. Charles P. 
Hogarth. Washington, D. C.: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1957. Pp. vii + 60. 


GENERAL 

Discipline. Washington, D.C.: Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 1957. Pp. 36. $.75. Seven edu- 
cators state their views. 

Education Goes to the Fair. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1957. Pp. 17. $.50. Discounts in 
quantity. A manual on how to organize 
effective exhibits at fairs, 


GENERAL 

Teaching About Cancer. A 48-page 
booklet available free from American 
Cancer Society, Inc., 521 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 

Your Child's Teeth; A Guide for 
Parents. Edgar S. Bacon. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, 1957. Pp. 
124. $2.50. 


Singing Games and Dances. David S. 
McIntosh. New York: Association Press, 
1957. Pp. xiv + 110. $3.00. 

Tin Can on a Shingle: The Full Story 
of the Monitor and the Merrimac. Wil- 
liam Chapman White and Ruth White. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
1957. Pp. xi + 176. $3.50. 

Social Growth Through Play Produc- 
tion. Jack Simos. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1957. Pp. 192. $3.75. 

Forests and the Natural Water Cycle. 
Pp. 4. A conservation teaching aid avail- 
able free from Forest Service, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

Plutarch Selected Essays on Love, the 
Family, and the Good Life and Eight 
Great Tragedies. New York: American 
Library of World Literature, Inc., 1957. 
Pp. 187 and 443. $.50 each, paper 
bound. Two new Mentor books. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Farm Animals, Indian Family of Long 
Ago, and Protozoa. New 16 mm., sound 
films available from Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. Color, $100-$150; b & w, 
$50-$62.50. 

Conversational Spanish for Travelers 
to Mexico. 45-rpm, language-learning 
record course with illustrated instruction 
book. Wible Language Institute, 520 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. $9.95. 

Learning New Numbers—Decimals. 
Eight color filmstrips. Features the 
abacus. Filmstrip House, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Set, $40; 
each, $6. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robin's Family (1 reel), 
Mother Goose Rhymes: Background for 
Reading and Expression (1 reel). Both 
are color, $100; b&w, $52. Coronet 
Films, 65 E. South Water St. Chicago 
1, Ul. 

No. 57. Multicolored, 1957 catalog of 
maps, globes, charts, atlases, models. 
Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5235-59 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 

Foundation for Effective Audio-Visual 
Projection. 19-page pamphlet. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Editorial Service Bu- 
reau, Rochester, N.Y. Free. 
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Modern School Shop Planning 
Enlarged and Revised Edition 


The only book on the market that 
completely covers the problems of 
planning, laying out, and equip 
ping all types of shops, both small 
and large—the general shop as 
well as the unit shops of wood- 
working, the machine shop, metal- 
working, drafting, graphic arts, 
electricity and radio, and automo- 
tive. 

School administrators, shop teach- 
ers, and school architects found 
the first edition of this book in- 
valuable in planning new shops. 
This second edition is larger and 
more complete with nearly 70 
pages of new material included. 
New illustrations have been added. 








Here's a Sample of the Contents 


In addition to special sections devoted to the general shop and unit shops, 
this edition contains data on principles of good shop planning, a list of stand- 
ards of physical facilities developed in research study, safety factors in 
planning, principles of purchasing, storage problem hints, etc. 











184 Pages $3.85 200 lilustrations 
Plastic Bound 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 
330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Send me a copy of MODERN SCHOOL SHOP PLANNING 

[] $3.85 enclosed [_] Please bill me [] Bill my school 
Name . 
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New HARPER Books for Teachers 








Psychology in the 


Classroom: A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


By Rupo_F Dreikurs, M.D. 


The noted Professor of Psychiatry at Chicago Medical School ex- 
plores through a wealth of case studies, ways to enlarge the teach- 
er’s capacity to promote both learning and growth in the school. 
The author's emphasis is on understanding the child’s goals and on 
correction through encouragement. His wise, incisive comments on 
common classroom problems make rewarding reading for all who 
work with children. “Every page reveals the author's true under- 
standing of child life, as well as the role of teachers on directing 
. . . child growth in the classroom.”—-GERTRUDE HILDRETH, au- 
thor of ‘Educating Gifted Children.” $3.75 


The Teacher’s Role in 


American Society 


Edited by LinDLey J. STILEs, University of Wisconsin 


The social and civic no less than the educational role of the teacher 
is the subject of this analysis by a distinguished group of educators. 
In light of the recent transitional period of confusion and frustra- 
tion for the public school teacher, the contributors seek to clarify 
his altered status, the social forces he confronts in his life and 
work, the professional problems he faces, and the progress in 
status gradually being made. They give fresh insight—for teacher 
and layman alike—into the complexities of the teacher’s social and 
professional relations, conduct as a private person, and responsi- 
bilities and special limitations as a citizen. 14th Yearbook of the 
JoHN Dewey Society. $4.00 








At Your Bookstore or from HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., N.Y. 16 














